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THE COMMONWEALTH. . 
Think Not, O Love! 


~ 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTO BY 8. STBRNE. 


Think not, O love! that I shall ever ask 
To be thy darling wife; 

But let my soul be with thee evermore 
On all thy paths of life. 


When thou growest weary with the march of life, 
Its sultry heat and care, 

Then will I lay my hand upon thy brow, 
Light as a breath of air. 


And when thou walkest at the midnight hour, 
While hushed is every sound, 

A yearning sense of pain within thy heart, 
And loneliness around — 

Then will I, like a silvery moonbeam bright, 
Into thy presence glide, 

Stepping across the floor with noiseless tread, 
And kneel down at thy side, 

And whisper of the dreams of youthful days, 
Of hope, and trust, and strife, 

Of her, whose answering love should once have 

‘been, 

The glory of thy life. 

And there in the dark silence of the night, 
My tears thou shalt not see 

That her sweet shadow evermore must stand 
Between thy heart and me. 





“Crossing the Line.” 
$e 
KING NEPTUNE STILL OMNIPOTENT ON SHIPBOARD. 


— 


HOW GREENHORNS ARE INITIATED. 


A SKETCH OF LIFE AT SEA. 

I wish to write an account of what novelists 
try in vain to portray, viz., a description of a real 
old-fashioned Neptune baptism. 

The scene commences in the latitude of 0 deg. 
89 min. north longitude, 0 deg. 47 min. east, on 
the evening of Thursday, May 30, 1866. 

The day had beer dark and lowering, and as 
evening came on there was promise of a fresh 
breeze, which promise was soon fulfilled, and the 
eld ship was speeding along right merrily, when, 
as the bell struck eight, a lusty voice might have 
been heard, speaking through a brass trumpet, 
and between it and the officer of the deck took 
place the following dialogue :— 

Voice.—Ship ahoy! What ship is that? 

Officer.—The United States Storeship Purvey- 
or, bound from New York to St. Paul-de-Loando. 
What craft is that? 

Voice.—I am bearer of despatches from the king 
of this realm, and would like permission to come 
on board. 

Officer.—Very well; come on board. 

Then, amid burning of blue lights, firing of 
muskets, and the light from a tar-barrel, which 
had been lighted and thrown overboard, a figure 
dressed in a very fantastic costume made his ap- 
pearance on the deck. His “‘rig’’ consisted of a 
long black coat, embellished with buttons of tin 
about four inches in diameter, pantaloons made of 
at least fifty pieces of cloth, a stovepipe hat five 
or six feet in height, and shoes which I judged to | 
be numbers 25. He had a beard reaching to his | 
knees made of the nicest manilla. On reaching 
the deck he made his way aft and presented to 
the officer of the deck the compliments of the king, 
his master, and an envelope about eighteen inches 
long by fourteen wide. It was addressed to the 
commanding officer, and the following were its 


contents :— 

NertTonk’s HeapqQuaRTeERs®, } 
At the line, May 30, 1866. 

S1r:—Allow me the pleasure of welcoming you 
and the officers and men under your command to 
these my dominions. Hoping you have had fair 
wind up to date, I shall, with your approval, make 
you an official visit to receive from you and those 
under your command the homage that is due to 
me from all intruders into my kingdom. The 
bearer, my scratcher, will await your commands. 
Given this Day of Dolphins and Skipjacks, 


under my hand and seal, his 
Kine 4 4 4 Neprune.t 
mark 


Our captain received the messenger very gra- 
ciously, told him to give his compliments to his 
royal master, and that he would be very happy to 
eee him to-morrow morning on board the ‘“Pur- 

syor.”” The secretary then took his leave, dis- 
appearing as he appeared, very mysteriously ; and 
all was quiet, the excitement for the time being 
over. 

To any who were curious, however, a certain 
amount of preparation and slyness of manner might 
have been observed whenever certain parts of the 
ship were approached. Here could be seen a 
bucket, filled with a shaving-soap, composed of 
flour, grease and tar; in another place, the doctor, 
preparing his medicines for the sick and unruly 
of to-morrow, the pills (of dough and grease) large 
enough for an elephant, and capable of giving an 
ostrich or alligator the dyspepsia. 

But all things have an end, and so at last did 
the night, and I now hasten to the main part of 
the fun. 

The morning dawned clear and pleasantly, and 
by eight o'clock all things were in readiness. An 
awning had been slung on the quarter-deck in 
such a manner that, on being filled with water, it 
made quite a good-sized pond of about five feet in 
depth. At 8.30 the gentleman hailed the ship, 
and, on being requested to come on board, imme- 
diately made his appearance on the forecastle, as 
if he had arisen out of the depths of the ocean. 
From what I have heard from persons who have 
seen the king very often, and from the little ex- 
perience I have had with the old fellow, I came 
to the conclusion that he must have a very exten- 
sive wardrobe, for he never appears twice in the 
same costume. 

Our Neptune was dressed in a canvas suit, with 
hair and beard of a decidedly gingery appearance. 
(I more than half believe them to have been made 
of manilla rope-yarn.) They reached to his mid- 


T6 my eyes, however, it had the appearance of a 
three-pronged pitch-fork. ’ 

To the fight and left of the royal persyn walked 
his ministers, -vi#., the Scratcker, Barver and 
assistant, Doctor and assistafit, and another, who 
seemed to be the king’# fool. The part seemed 


must have been playing that part all his life thus 
far. Four stout sailors carried the throne to the 
quarter-deck, when King Neptune -paid his re- 
spects to the captain, saying that he had come on 
board to exact the tribute due to him from all 
those who had never visited his dominions before, 
&e. 

The captain responded in a few: well-chosen 
words, and, in concluding, said that, all things 
being prepared, his majesty was at liberty to pro- 
ceed with the “‘wictims.” 

Among the officers there were but two who had 
never met the old gentleman before, and they 
were let off with a bottle of wine each. They 
were obliged to listen to a long lecture from the 
eld ’un, however; and I think they have profited 
by it, for certain it is they are better sailors now 
than they were before. 

When the officers were dismissed, the secretary 


produced a book containing a list of the crew. 


The names were called off one at a time, and, as 
fast as called, they were brought forward, when 
old Neptune put them through an exaniination, 


and as soon as he found they had never paid tri- 


bute they were turned over tothe ministers. First, 
the doctor took them in hand, and administered a 
pill and a dose composed of salt water and Chili 
peppers. From him they were turned over to the 
barbers, one of whom lathered the victim, and the 
other producing a razor made of hoop iron and 
wood, about four feet long when opened, proceeded 
to shave him, during the operation tickling and 
pinching him, trying to get him to open his mouth; 
if successful, in went a mouthful of lather, and, I 
can assure you, ’twas no pleasant dose. As soon 
as the barber was through with them, they were 
turned over to four stout policemen, as even gods 
don’t reign without making use of this necessary 
evil among mortal beings. 

They laid him on a square piece of canvas, 
and, lifting it by the four corners, they launched 
the unfortunate man into the pond before men- 
tioned, where they were received by three strong 
men, (whom I set down as the “Satyrs’’ of Nep- 
tune, expressly imported for the occasion from the 
river Styx,) who proceeded to wash, or rather 
drown them, for some of the poor fellows came 
out more dead than alive. 

Woe betide any poor victim who showed any 
resistance, or tried to lie out of it! He receiveda 
double share. 

Thus were put through thirty-nine of our crew, 
and, after all had received their treatment, the 
captain asked the king and his staff to adjourn 
to the cabin and join him in a glass of wine. 
Much to my surprise, his godship did not refuse. 
After the wine, the king’s staff favored us with 
one or two glees, or rather songs, one of which I 
think I heard Miss Caroline Ritchings sing last 
winter at the Boston Theater. You may be fami- 
liar with it: ‘‘Ever be happy and light as thou art,” 
&c.; and then, after exchanging mutual saluta- 
tions, the king departed. And so ended Neptune’s 
visit to the “Purveyor.”’ 

A landsman, who may read these lines, will 
long to quote the bard of Stratford-on-Avon, and 
say, ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing;’’ but if that 
person could see how much everybody on board 
enjoyed it, how much they laughed at the rather 
queer antics some men performed while in the 
hands of the unmerciful “Satyrs,’’ perhaps even 
that person might have excused the ardor with 
which, from the highest to the lowest, we all 
joined the sport. There are few, very few plea- 
sures on board of any sbip at sea. A day comes 
and goes, and brings no change. As far as the 
eye can reach nothing is to be seen but the vast, 
boundless ocean. Night and day it is nothing but 
work, work, work. The sailor has never a mo- 
ment he can call his own; he must be prepared at 
a moment’s warning to leave his only comfortable 
place at sea, his hammock, come on deck at any 
hour of a dark, cold, stormy night, to shorten sail, 
or do anything else he is told todo. A ship at 
sea with its living freight is like a kingdom on 
shore—it is a little world in itself. At its head 
stands the captain, the ruler and law-giver. His 
command must be obeyed without a murmur or 
question, be it good or bad. He, at least at sea, 
is responsible to no man for his actions and doings. 
Every officer and man is there to obey, which is 
the first duty of every person on board a ship. 
Very often a captain abuses his power, and that 
is the reason why so many ships, especially mer- 


ment of their crews. 

The monotony on board a ship at sea, on a long 
voyage, is wearisome indeed; and I assure any 
one, unacquainted with it, that it does not take a 
very brilliant change to break its trance. A fish 
| swimming around the ship, a piece of plank float- 
ing past, a sail in the distance, a flying-fish coming 
on board, (as they often do in the tropics,) aye! 
even the cat catching a rat, and many more just 
such trifling things, furnish topics which we often 
discussed for hours for want of something else to 
talk about. 

A person cannot read all the time; he cannot 
help becoming tired of even that. He becomes 
tired of playing chess and other games. The time 
hangs heavily on his hands, and he becomes dis- 
gusted with everything in general and nothing in 
particular. So, to relieve his mind, he lights his 
pipe, smokes awhile, gets tired of that, lays it 
aside, walks the deck awhile, becomes heated and 
then cross, and, asa final resort, goes and lies 
down and tries to lose himself in sleep. So, 
taking everything into consideration, my dear 
reader, ask yourself, candidly, were we to blame 
in celebrating the old, time-honored custom of 
having the water-god visit, as has been his wont 
for thousands of years, vessels, and particularly 





dle, which gave him quite a shaggy appearance. 


I think he would have made an excellent Sead 


bear” if he had degraded himself enough to walk 
on his hands and feet. He wore a crown of tin on 
his head, and carried in his right hand a trident, 
and in his lefta baton. Around his waist he wore 
a beautiful scarict mantle of the finest silk, prob- 
ably the tribute paid by some dark-eyed lady of 
former days. Sandals of fabulous size completed 
his costume. He was a short person, standing 
only six feet four, and exceedingly corpulent, and 
was in excellent health. To judge trom appear- 
ances, the old gent enjoys himself hugely in 
the land of the mermaids. He was seated ona 
stretcher, half car, half throne, a sad representa- 
‘an ot the Neptune-car of which Homer speaks in 
us “Iliad;’’ but then an allowance has to be made 
between the Neptune before Troy of 1154, B. C., 
and the King Neptune who boarded the ‘‘Pur- 
veyor’’ in 1866, a difference of 3,050 years. His 
Majesty has suffered greatly during that time ip 
his dominions, and is quite contented to change 
his royal robe of yore to a coarser one of the pre- 
seut day. The scepter (trident) or what repre- 
sents it might have been mistaken, by ye ancient 


| ours, on ‘‘the line’’? 
In spite, however, of our celebrating in the 
/ manner we did, I am afraid the day is not far dis- 
tant when the hail of King Neptune will be passed 
| unheeded by every ship ‘‘crossing the line.” The 
fashion has been going out of date for a long time 
‘back, and it has been giwn up altogether by 
| American merchantmen. This was the first I 
fever saw of such a thing. and I have “crossed 
| the line,’’ first and last, avout twenty times; but 
| though it was so long defered, I am nevertheless 
very thankful to have sen it at all. It at least 
/came in very opportunely 
| U.S. Sroresare “Purveror,’’ St. Paul-de- } 
Loando, (West Coast Africa) July 1‘ 1866. 








The British Association at Notting- 
han. 


Having given some nofce of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancenent of Science, which 
lately met at Buffalo, w will also make a few 
extracts from the proceedngs of the British Asso- 
ciation, uf the same chancter, but more ancient, 
and numereusly attendec The sessions of this 





historian, who was acquainted with all the gods of | year upened at Nottingiam on the 23d of Au- 


the'Grecian mythology, for the staff of Vulcan. 


gust. Mr. W. R. Grow, the president, in his 


to come very naturally to him, and I think he © 





chantmen, bear such a dad name, for the ill-treat- 


» | event. 


inaugural address, favored the theory of Darwin, 
while upholding the doctrine of continuity in the 
universe. Mr. Grove said, in regard to 

THE DIFFICULTY OF TRACING ORIGINS: 


There is nothing, as Prof. Huxley has remarked, 
like an extinct order of birds or mam , only a 
few isolated instances. It may be said the art- 
cient world possessed a larger proportion of fish 
and amphibia, and was more suited to their exist- 
ence. I see no reason for believing this, at least 
to anything like the extent contended for; the 
fauna and flora now in course of being rved 
for future ages would give the same idea to our 
successors. Crowded as Europe is with cattle, 
birds, insects, &c., how few are geologically pre- 
served! while the muddy or sandy 
the ocean, the estuaries and deltas are yearly ac- 
cumulating numerous crustacea and miollusca, 
with some fishes and reptiles, for the study of fu- 
ture palwontologists. If this position be right, 
then, notwithstanding the immense number of 
preserved fossils, there must have lived an im- 
measurably larger number of unpreserved organ- 
ic beings, so that the chance of filling up the 
missing links, except in occasional instances, is 
very slight. Yet where circumstances have re- 
hie’ Bess suitable fur their preservation, many close- 
ly. species are preserved—in other 
words, while the intermediate types in certain 
cases are lost, in others they exist. The oppo- 
nents of continuity lay all stress on the lost and 
none on the existing links. But there is another 
difficulty in the way of tracing a given organism 
to its parent-form, which, from our conventional 
mode of tracing genealogies, is never looked upon 
in ites properlight. Where are we to look for the 
remote ancestor of a given form? Each of us, 
supposing none of our progenitors to have inter- 
married with relatives, would have had at, or 
about, the periud of the Norman conquest upwards 
of a hundred million direct ancestors of that gen- 
eration, and if we add the intermnediate ancestors, 
double that number. As each individual has a 
male and female parent, we have only to multi- 
ply by two for each thirty years, the average du- 
ration of a generation, and it will give the above 
result. Let any one assume that one of his an- 
cestors at the time of the Norman conquest was 
a Moor, anothera Celt, and a third a Laplander, 
and that these three were preserved while all the 
others were lost, he would never recognize either 
of them as his ancestor; he would only have the 
one hundred millionth part of the blood of each 
of them, and, as far as they were concerned, there 
would te no perceptible sign of identity of race. 
But the problem is more complex than that which 
I have stated; at the time of the conquest there 
were hardly a hundred million people in Europe. 


the propositus must have intermarried with rela- 
tions, and then the pedigree, going back to 
the time of the conquest, instead of being rep- 
resented by diverging lines, would form a net- 
work so tangled that no skill could unravel it; 
the law of probabilities would indicate that any 
two people in the same country, taken at hazard, 
would not have many generations to go back be- 
fore they would find a common ancestor, who 
probably, could they have seen him or her in the 


them. Thus two animals of a very different 
form, and of what would be termed very different 
species, might have a common geological ances- 
tor, and yet the skill of no comparative anatom- 
ist could trace the descent. 


progenitors that each individual has a mother as 
well as a father, and there is no reason to suppose 
that he has in him less of the blood of the one 
thanof the other. The recent discoveries in palx- 
ontology show us that man existed on this planet 
at - epoch far anterior to that commonly assigned 
to him. 


Mr. Grove closed as follows :— 


We, this evening assembled, Ephemera as we 
are, have learned by transmitted labor, to weigh, 
as in a balance, other worlds larger and heavier 
than our own, to know the length of their days and 
years, to measure their enormous distance from us 
and from each other, to detect and accurately as- 
certain the influence they have on the movements 
of our world and on each other, and to discover 
the substances of which they are composed; may 
we not fairly hope that similar methods of re- 
search to those which have taught us so much 
may give our race further information, until prob- 
lems relating not only to remote worlds, but pos- 
sibly to organic and sentient beings which may 
inhabit them, problems which it might now seem 
wildly visionary to enunciate, may be solved by 
progressive improvements in the modes of apply- 
ing observation and experiment, induction and 
deduction? 

Professor Thorold Rogers spoke thus of 


THE COAL SUPPLY OF ENGLAND. 
Among the various questions of great economi- 
cal importance which have been before the public 
during the past year, there are two of which I will 
make a few comments. These are the contin- 
gency, at no remote date, of a considerable ex- 
haustion of certain mineral resources in this coun- 
try and the altered position which England might 
consequently assume, and the present condition of 
what is familiarly called the money market. At- 
tention has been called by an economist, who has 
exhibited great research and original thought on 
a number of subjects, to the relations subsisting 
between the consumption of British coal and its fu- 
ture supply. Should the consumption of coal in 
this country, itis argued, progress at the same rate 
as now, the supply will be exhausted at no distant | 
date, and with such an exhaustion there must en- | 
sue a cessation of most of those industries which 
have hitherto characterized us. So energetically | 
was this alarm seconded by one of our most dis- | 
tinguished economists, that a financial operation | 
was proposed, with a view to palliate some of the 
evils which might be likely to ensue from such an 
Now the real question, it seems, is, when 
will the scarcity-price operate on consumption, | 





| and when it does so operate in what will the sav-! 


ing be effected? That the scarcity-price is not) 
yet operative is manifest from the increase in the | 
aggregate consumption of coal, and from the in- 
creased production of metals; for it is in the 
smelting of metals that the largest consumption | 
occurs. Nor can it be doubted that when the 
saving becomes necessary from enhanced price the 
economy will be exercised in this direction. But 
the total value of all metais produced in this coun- 
try in the year 1864 (the largest in value, though 
not the largest in amount, yet recorded) was 
worth little more than sixteen millions—a great 
but not a dominant quantity in the annual aggre- 
gate of British industry. It would seem, then, 
that the alarm, if it be not premature, is certainly 
excessive. The material wealth of this country, | 
it may be observed, greatly as it is related to its) 
manufactures, one of the raw materials of which 
is focally limited, is far more fully derived from 
its geographical position, and thereupon its trade 
the advantages and aids of which are permanent. 
Occupying, as Great Britian does, the most cen- | 
tral position between the New and the Old World, | 
it is, and will be, so long as the people are indus- | 
trious and resolute, the highway and the mart of | 
nations. Its commerce, by virtue of causes which | 
cannot be reft from it, increases at a far more | 
rapid rate than its manufactures; and if that com- 
merce remain unfettered and unshackled, there | 
seems no limit to the width which its markets 
may attain. 

There was also an interesting discussion on the 

EXPLORATION OF THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. | 

Sir Samuel Baker read a paper on his explora- | 
tions into the sources of the Nile, which, he said, | 
from its extraordinary fertilizing capacity in Lower | 
Egypt had, from the most ancient times, n | 
looked on with great interest as respected its | 
source and the cause of its periodically overflow- | 
ing. The White Nile, which was the true Nile, | 
issued from the Albert-Nyanza Lake, discovered | 
by Speke and Grant, and that from the Victoria- | 





Fiowing northward the Nile, properly so called, | 
traversed an enormous tract of marsh, and for 
some months of the year this tract was little more 
than a sandy, reedy plain. The river was filled 
with vegetable matter, but the junction of the 
Blue Nile with it at a lower point somewhat puri- 
fied it. The regions of Lakes Victoria-Nyanza 
and Albert-Nyanza received an immense rainfall, 
as did the Abyssinian mountains, whence the Blue 
Nile flowed. Ina single night at the commence- 
ment of the rainy season the river at particular 
points rose to a depth of thirty feet in the course 
of a few minutes, so sudden and so copious is the 
rainfall in those lofty regions. This was really 
the effective cause of the periodical overflowin; 
of the Nile. 
personal explorations, and his meeting with Cap- 
tains Grant and Speke, to whom he paid a high 





tribute, but as this portion of his paper has al- 


margins of 


It follows that a great number of the ancestors of 


life, had no traceable resemblance to either of 


; From the long-con- 
tinued conventional habit of tracing pedigrees 
through the male ancestor, we forget in talking of 


ter, pictorial as well as editorial, 


Sir S. Baker briefly described his! 


' 


; 
|ready been made pabtfe in‘his book it is unneces- 
to reproduce it Here. 
he r was exceedingly well received, and a 


vote anks was given ially to the author, 
and to Lady Baker, who, with rare devotedness 
and energy, a her husband throughout 

all the dangers ani of his journeys. 
A short Tectiodiea took , in the course of 
‘which Sir R. Murchison an@ Mr. R. Crawford ex- 
entire the views of Sir S. 


f paper, in — he 
maintained 4D Aedag ox of diverting the wa- 
ters of the Ni the Sea. He had not 
been himself. traveller ir that country, but he 
relied on the statements of‘veracious travellers. 
Sir S. Baker said. he héd been there, and he 
was convinced that the Thames would be set on 
fire before the Nile was diverted across the Abys- 
sinian mountains into the Red Sea. (A laugh.) 
We may have occasion jto quote further from 


the papers and discussions, 
i. 


er. 
. Beke read a 





Thomas Carlyle @nd Mr. Eyre. 


In a recent movement i@ England to provide 
funds for the defense of . Eyre on a charge of 
murder, Mr. Caflyle appears as leader. In regard 
to this and some other aspects of this extraordi- 
nary case, Prof. Newman writes as follows to a 
London journal :— 

One of your correspondents, commenting on the 
patronage of ex-Gov. Eyre by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, drew the inference that we should 
beware of trusting clergymen in politics. That 
this a partial and insufficient comment, appears, 
when we reflect that neither is Mr. Ruskin a cler- 
gyman, nor Mr. Thomas Carlyle much of a 
churchman. Mr. Ludlow has excellently pointed 
out that this glorification of the ex-governor 
makes his prosecution in a common court of law 
doubly necessary; and 1 should be sorry to write 
a word which should draw off attention from that 
primary aspect of the matter. Nevertheless, I 
think it not useless to add another moral. The 
patronage of Mr. Eyre by these three gentlemen, 
is a useful indication how little high education has 
to do with capacity for forming a sound judgment 
on public events. Inability to read (and, indeed, 
want of time to read) is, no doubt, an immense 
disqualification; but literary ability, scholastic 
knowledge, refinement of mind, and other high 
accomplishments, clearly have nothing whatever 
to do with soundness of political judgment; and 
if Reformers are wise, they will tenaciously resist 
every attempt to give the Parliamentary franchise 
to any literary corporations, as such. Indeed, if 
a man is to have the vote because he has a univer- 
sity degree (which I do not myself at all approve), 
let him have it in his own neighborhood; but at 
least let no constituency consist of special experts. 
A constituency should consist, like a State, of 
persons of every trade, business, and profession. 
That royal prig, King James I., gave Parliamen- 
tary representatives to the two old universities, 
and in consequence the London University is now 
desirous of the same honor. It would be far bet- 
ter, at the next Reform Bill, to disfranchise the 
old universities. No one can show that any na- 
tional good has ever come from the exceptional 
privilege which they enjoy. The exceptional priv- 
ilege is a nuisance, by exciting others to covet 
the same. ‘Time gives them no right to it what- 
ever. By disfranchising them, Reformers will 
usefully initiate a real Reform of the universities 
and church, and the force sufficient to carry such 
a reform as is now aspired to will be equally suf- 
ficient to effect this disfranchisement. Earl Grey, 
in the first Reform Ministry, undertook to reform 
the church, but totally neglected it in fact, hav- 
ing set the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop 
of London in the Church Reform Commission, 
who instantly became its most active and influen- 
tial members. He undoubtedly intended to sup- 
press Toryism as a national party; but by neg- 
lecting to pursue it into into its nests, the church 
and universities, he deservedly failed. Whiggery 
is now in consequence effete. 

The sympathy of the vast majority of the aris- 
tocracy, and of the London press, with the cause 
of the American slave-owners, is the final decisive 
proof that the most highly educated part of this 
country has no paramount love of morality, of hu- 
manity, or of law. One who knows what was the 
course of Mr. Thomas Carlyle and Mr. Charles 
Kingsley in those events, will not wonder that 
they now sympathise with ex-Gov. Eyre. Mr. 
Ruskin, I believe, did not so disgrace himself. 
The appalling fact is, that those who regard devo- 
tien to morality and justice, and the subjection of 
office-bearers to the universal law, as of the first 
and most sacred importance, can no longer, with- 
out puerile credulity, expect such devotion from 
the most polished part of English society. Painful 
ag is the discovery, it is certain that you must go 
deep below the English gentry to get any sturdy 
staunch loyalty to human rights and to public 
law. This terrible fact proclaims the necessity 
of a greater domestic revolution than Mr. Glad- 
stone has wished to lead. ‘. W. Newman. 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


Memorr OF Timotuy Gitnert. By Rev. Jus- 
tin D. Fulton. Boston: Lee & Shepard. (8vo. 
pp. 255, price $1.50.) 

It was well that the earnest and eloquent pas- 
tor of the Tremont Temple society should give 
the narrative of this noble founder of that relig- 
ious enterprise; but it is better that he had for 
his subject a man_ whose personal traits win 
from him not only imitation, but profound and 
enthusiestic appreciation—a man of deep relig- 
ious fervor, strong anti-slavery and total-absti- 
nence convictions, unquestioned private integrity, 
and a public spirit that ever sought to benefit the 
community in which he resided. And Mr. Ful- 
ton has done his work well. He gives us a very 
readable biography of the good man, which must 
be a solace to all his numerous friends who parted 
with him with such deep regret. It was Mr. Gil- 
bert, who, amid many other claims to remem- 
brance, belonged to all the ‘‘vigilance committees”’ 
of the pro-slavery period of 1850 to 1860, and 
who, when the fugitive slave law was passed, 
publicly gave notice that any fugitive would find 
a home at his house !—the last the first open defi- 
ance of the law and its penalties. The book is 





‘handsomely issued, with a portrait of Mr. Gilbert 


and a view of the Tremont ‘Temple. 


Nep Nevins, THE News-Boy: or Street-Life in 
Boston. By Rev. Henry Morgan. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. (Illustrated 16 mo., pp. 418.) 


This is a local story, and relates mainly to the 
purpose and workings of Rev. Mr. Morgan’s mis- 
sion to the poor of this city. The narrative is of 
one of the waifs whom Mr. Morgan interested in 
his services, and, incidentally, of the operations 
of his enterprise. The boys will be interested in 
the story, which is told without ornamentation 
and in a familiar and, at times, graphic manner. 


Peterson & Brothers have issued, in very read- 
able form, a paper-cover edition of Fanchon, the 
Cricket, by George Sand. The plot of this story 
has been rendered very popular by a dramatic 
version, which has been performed in all the prin- 
cipal theaters with great success, and hence the 
volume will be widely welcomed. It makes 230 
pages. Lee & Shepard have it for sale. 


That best of agricultural serials, the American 


Nyanza, between which a true river flowed. | Agriculturist, comes to us, for October, from New 


York, filled, as usual, with most interesting mat- 
We may say 
| the same of the American Phrenological Journal, of 
| New York, for October, which always attracts by 
| the variety and excellence of its contents. The 
| Student and Schoolmate, too, of this city, for Octo- 
ber, seems just the thing to interest youth, and 
shows vigor, vivacity and tact. The current 
number of Every Saturday has instalments of the 
serials of Miss Thackeray and Mr. Yates, a poem 
by Mr. Swinburne, a paper by Mr. Edward Dicey 
‘on ‘‘The Campaign in Germany,” a glimpse of 
“Charles Dickens at Home,’’ from a French pa- 
per, and some curious reminiscences of Voltaire, 
purporting to be memoranda of his valet. 





The One Man Power vs. Congress! 


ADDRESS 
—OF— 


HON. CHAS. SUMNER, 
In opening the Parker-Fraternity Course of Lectures, 
at the Music Hall, Boston, October 2, 1866. 

Mr. Presipent:—It is now more than a year 
since I last had the honor of addressing my fellow- 
citizens of Massachusetts. On that occasion I 
dwelt on what seemed to be the proper policy 
towards the States recently in rebellion—insisting 
that it was our duty, while renouncing indemnity 
for the past, to obtatn at least security for tlie fu- 
ture; and this security, I maintained, could be 
found only in the exclusion of ex-rebels from po- 
litical power, and in irreversible guarantees espec- 
ially applicable to the national creditor an: the na- 
tional man. During the intervening months, 
the country has been agitated by this question, 
which was perplexed by an unexpected difference 
between the President and Congress. The Presi- 
dent insists upon installing ex-rebels in political 
power, and sets at naught the claim of guarantees 
and the idea of security for the future, while he 
denies to Congress any control over this question, 
and takes it all to himself. Congress has asserted 
its control, and has endeavored to shut out ex- 
rebels from political power and to establish guar- 
antees, to the end that there might be security for 
the future. Meanwhile, the States recently in re- 
bellion, with the exception of Tennessee, are with- 
out representation in Congress. Thus stands the 
case. 

THE TWO PARTIES IN THE CONTROVERSY. 
The two parties in the controversy are the Pres- 
ident on the one side, and the people of the United 
States in Congress assembled on the other side: the 
first representing the executive; the second repre- 
senting the legislative. _It is the one man power vs. 
Congress. Of course, each of these performs its part 
in the government; but, until now, it has always 
been supposed that the legislative gave the law to 
the executive, and not that the executive gave the 
law to the legislative. Perhaps this irrational as- 
sumption becomes more astonishing when it is 
considered that the actual President, besides be- 
ing the creature of an accident, is inferior in abili- 
ty and character, while the House of Representa- 
tives is eminent in both respects. A President, 
who has already sunk below any other President, 
even Buchanan, madly undertakes to give the law 
toa House of Representatives, which, there is 
reason to believe, is the best that has sat since the 
formation of the Constitution. Thus, in looking 
at the parties, we are tempted to exclaim: Such 
a President dictating to such a Congress! It was 
said of Gustavus Adolphus that he had drilled the 
Diet of Sweden to vote or be silent at the word of 
command; but Andrew Johnson is not Gustavus 
Adolphus, and the American Congress is not the 
Diet of Sweden. 


IRREVERSIBLE GUARANTEES MUST BE HAD. 


The question at issue is one of the vastest ever 
presented for practical decision, involving the 
name and weal of this republic at home and 
abroad. It is nota military question; it is a ques- 
tion of statesmanship. We are to secure by coun- 
sel what was won by the war. Failure now will 
make the war itself a failure; surrender now will 
undo all our victories. Let the President prevail, 
and straightway the plighted faith of the republic 
will be broken; the national creditor and the na- 
tional freedman will be sacrificed; the rebellion 
itself will flaunt its insulting power; the whole 
country, in length and breadth, will be dis- 
turbed; and the rebel region will be handed over 
to misrule and anarchy. Let Congress prevail 
and all this will be reversed; the plighted faith of 
the republic will be preserved; the national credi- 
tor ana the national freedman will be protected; 
the rebellion itself will be trampled out forever; 
the whole country, in length and breadth, will 
be at peace; and the rebel region, no longer har- 
rassed by controversy and injustice, will enjoy the 
richest fruits of security and reconciliation. To 
labor for this cause may well tempt the young and 
rejoice the old. 

And now, to-day, I protest again against any 


this republic, and I renew the claim of irreversi- 
ble guarantees especially applicab!e to the national 
creditor and the national freedman; insisting now, 
as I did a year ago, that it is our duty, while re- 
nouncing indemnity for the past, to obtain at 
least security for tl.e future. 
terrible war, which has wasted our treasure, 
which has murdered our fellow-citizens, which 
has filled the land with funerals, which has maim- 
ed and wounded multitudes whom death had 
spaired, and which has broken up the very 


safeguards for the future. ‘This can be only by 
provisions, sure, fundamental and irrepealable, 
which shall fix forever the results of the war, the 


all. Such is the suggestion of common prudence 
and of self-defense, as well as of common honesty. 
To this end we must make haste slowly. States 


must not be permitted to precipitate themselves 
back. They must not be allowed to enter those 
halls which they treasonably deserted, until we 
have every reasonable assurance of future good 
conduct. We must not admit them, and then re- 
pent our folly. 
British Parliament and revived by Mr. Webster, 
furnish the key to our duty :— 


“T hear a lion in the lobby roar; 

Say, Mr. Speaker, shall I shut the door? 
Or shall we rather let the monster in, 
Then see if we can shut him out again?’’ 


longer terrible in mouth or paw. 
NO UNNECESSARY DELAY. 

But while holding this ground, I desire to dis- 
claim every sentiment ot vengeance or punish- 
ment, and, also, every thought of delay or procras- 
tination. Here I do not yield to the President or 
to any other person. Nobody can be more anx- 
ious than I am to see this chasm closed forever. 

There is a long way and a short way. There 
is a long time and a short time. If there be any 
whose policy is for the longest way or for the long- 
est time, I am not of the number. I am for the 
shortest way and also for the shortest time. And 
I object to the interference of the President, be- 
cause, whether intentionally or unintentionally, 
he interposes delay and keeps the chasm open. 
More than all others, the President, by his offi- 
cious assumptions, has lengthened the way and 
lengthened the time. Of this there can be no 
doubt. 

A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 

From all quarters we learn that after the sur- 

render of Lee, the revels were ready for any 
terms, if they could escape with their lives. 
They were vanquished, and they knew it. The 
rebellion was crushed, and they knew it. They 
hardly expected to save a small fraction of their 
property. They did not expect to save their po- 
litical power. They were too sensible not to see 
that participants in rebellion could not pass at 
once into the partnership of government. They 
made up their minds to exclusion. They were 
submissive. ‘There was nothing they would not 
do, even to the extent of enfranchising their freedmen 
and providingfor them homesteads. Had the national 
government merely taken advantage of this plas- 
tic condition, it might have stamped equal rights 
upon the whole people, as upon molten wax, 
while it fixed the immutable conditions of perma- 
nent peace. The question of reconstruction would 
have been settled before it arose. It is sad to 
think that this was not done. 
tory there is no instance of such an opportunity 
lost. Truly, should our country say in peniten- 
tial supplication, ‘‘We have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done; and we have 
done those things which we ought not to have 
done.”’ 
Do not take this on my authority. Listen to 
those on the spot, who have seen with their own 
eyes. A brave officer of our army wrote to me 
from Alabama, as follows :— 


“I believe the mass of the people could have 
been easily controlled, if none of the excepted 
classes had received pardon. These classes did 
not expect anything more than life, and even 
feared for that. Let me condense the whole sub- 
ject. At the surrender, the South could have | 
been moulded at will; but itis now as stiff-necked | 
and rebellious as ever.”’ 


In the same vein another officer testifies from 
Texas, as follows :— 

‘There is one thing, however, that is making 
against the speedy return of quietness, not only 
in this State, but throughout the entire South, 
and that is the reconstruction policy of President John- 
son. Itis doing mere to unsettle this country 
than people who are not practical observers of its 
workings have any idea of. Before this policy 











At the close of a 


foundations of peace, our first duty is to provide 
obligations of government and the equal rights of 


which precipitated themselves out of Congress 


Those words, once used in the 


I am against letting the monster in, until he is no 


Perhaps in all | 





|was made known the people were prepared to 
accept anything. They expected to be treated as 
rebels, their leaders being punished and the prop- 
erty of others confiscated. But the moment it 
was made known all their assurance returned. 
Rebels have again become arrogant and exacting ; 
treason stalks through the land unabashed.” 

This testimony might be multiplied indefinite- 
ly. From city and country, from highway and 
by way there is but one voice. When, therefore, 
the President, in opprobrious terms, complains of 
Congress as interposing delay, I reply to him, 
| ‘No, Sir, it is you, who by unexpected and most 
| perverse assumptions, have put off the glad day 
|of security and reconciliation, which is so much 
longed for. It is you, who have inaugurated 
anew that malignant sectionalism, which, so long as 
it exists, will keep this Union divided in fact, if 
not in name. Sir, you are the Disunionist.’’ 
THE PRESIDENTIAL POLICY FOUNDED ON TWO 

BLUNDERS. 

Glance, if you please, at that Presidential poli- 
cy—so constantly called ‘‘my policy”’—which is 
now so vehemently pressed upon the country, 
and you will find that it pivots on at least two 
alarming blunders, as can be easily seen; first, in 
setting up the one man power, as the source of ju- 
risdiction over this great question; and secondly, 
in using the one man power for the restoration of 
rebels to place and influence, so that good Union- 
ists, whether white or black, are rejected, and 
the rebellion itself is revived in the new govern- 
ments. Each of these assumptions is an enor- 
mons blunder. You will see that I use a mild 
term to characterize such a double-headed usurp- 
ation. 





THE ONE MAN POWER. 


(1.) Pray, sir, where in the Constitution do 
you find any sanction of the one man power as the 
source of this extraordinary jurisdiction? I had 
always supposed that the President was the exec- 
utive, bound to see the laws faithfully executed ; 
but not empowered to make laws. The Consti- 
tution expressly says: “The executive power shall 
be vested in a President of the United States of 
America.”’ But the legislative power is else- 
where. According to the Constitution: ‘All 
legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
ina Congress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a senateand House of Representatives.”’ 
And yet the President has assumed legislative 
power, even to the extent of making laws and 
constitutions for States. You all know that at the 
close of the war, when the rebel States were 
without lawful governments, he assumed to sup- 
ply them. In this business of reconstruction he 
assumed to determine who should vote, and also 
to affix conditions for adoption by the conven- 
tions. Look, if you please, at the character of 
this assumption. The President, from the exec- 
utive mansion at Washington, reaches his long 
executive arm into certain States and dictates 
their constitutions. Surely there is nothing exec- 
utive in this assumption. Itis not even military. 
It is legislative, pure and simple, and nothing 
else. It is an attempt by the one man power to 
do what can be done only by the legislative branch 
of the government. And yet so perverse is the 
President in absorbing to himself all power over 
the reconstruction of the rebel States, that he 
insists that Congress must accept his work with- 
out addition or subtraction. He can impose con- 
ditions; Congresscannot. He can determine who 
shall vote; Congress cannot. His jurisdiction is 
not only complete, but exclusive. If all this be 
so, then has our President a most extraordinary 
power, never before dreamed of. He may ex- 
claim with Louis XIV.: “The State, it is I;” 
while, like this magnificent king, he sacrifices 
the innocent, and repeats that fatal crime, the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. His whole 
‘‘policy”’ is a “revocation’’ of all that has been 
promised, and all that we have a right to expect. 

Here it is well to note a distinction, which is 
not without importance in the discussion of the 
issue between the President and Congress. No- 
body doubts that the President may during war 
govern any conquered territory as commander- 
in-chief, and for this purpose he may detail any 
military officer as military governor. But it is 
one thing to govern a State temporarily by mili- 


admission of ex-rebels to the great partnership of| tary power, and quite another thing to create a 


constitution for a State which shall continue when 
the military power has expired. The former is a 
military act, and belongs to the President. The 
latter is acivil act,and belongs to Congress. On 
this distinction I stand, and this is not the first 
time that I have asserted it. Of course, the gov- 
ernments set up in this illegitimate way are neces- 
sarily illegitimate, except so far as they may 
acquire validity from time or subsequent recogni- 
tion. It needs no learned chief justice of North 
Carolina solemnly to declare this. It is manifest 
from the nature of the case. 

But this illegitimacy becomes still more mani- 
fest, when it is known that the constitutions which 
the President orders and tries to cram upon Con- 
gress have never been submitted to a popular 
vote. Each is the naked offspring of an illegiti- 
mate copvention called into being by the Presi- 
dent, in the exercise of an illegitimate power. 

There is another provision of the Constitution, 
by which, according to a judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, this question is re- 
ferred to Congress and not to the President. I 
refer to the provision that ‘‘the United States shall 
guarantee to every State in this Union a repub- 
lican government.”’ On these words Chief Jus- 
tice Taney, speaking for the Supreme Court, has 
adjudged, ‘‘that it rests with Congress to decide 
what government is the established one in a 
State; as the United States guarantee to each State 
a republican government, Congress must necessarily 
decide what government is established in a State before 
it can determine whether it is republican or not; 
and that undoubtedly a military government es- 
tablished as the permanent government of a State 
would not be a republican government, and it 
would be the duty of Congress to overthrow it.” 
(Luther vs. Borden, 7 Howard, Rep. 42.) But 
the President sets at naught this commanding 
text of the Constitution, reinforced by this posi- 
tive judgment of the Supreme Court, and claims 
this extraordinary power for himself, to the ex- 
clusion of Congress. He is “the United States.’’ 
In him the republic is manifest. He can do all. 
Congress can do nothing. 

And now the whole country is summoned by 
the President to recognize State governments 
created by constitutions thus illegitimate in origin 
and character. Without considering if they con- 
| tain the proper elements of security for the future, 
| or if they are republican in form; and withoutany 
| inquiry into the validity of their adoption ;—nay, 
in the very fage of testimony, showing that they 
contain no elements of security for the future— 
that they are not republican in form—and that 
they have never been adopted by the loyal peo- 
ple, we are commanded to accept them ; and when 
we hesitate, the President himself, leading the 
| outcry, assails us with angry vituperation, blunted, 
it must be confessed, by a coarseness without 
precedent and without bounds. It is well that 
such a cause has such an advocate. 

In thus setting up the one man power as a source 
: of jurisdiction over this great question, the Presi- 
| dent has committed a blunder of constitutional law, 
proceeding from an immense egotism, in which 
| the little pronoun “I’’ plays a gigantic part. It is 
|‘‘I’’ vs. the people of the United States in Con- 
|gress assembled. On this unnatural blunder I 
|might say more; but I have said enough. My 
| present purpose is accomplished if I make you see 
| it clearly. 

GIVING POWER TO EX-REBELS. 

(2.) The other blunder is of a different char- 

|acter. It is giving power to ex-rebels, at the ex- 
| pense of constant Unionists, white or black, and 
employing them in the work of reconstruction, so 
| that the new governments continue to represent 
the rebellion. This same blunder, when commit- 
ted by one of the heroes of the war, was prompt- 
ily overruled by the President himself; but An- 
drew Johnson now does what Sherman was not 
allowed todo. The blunder is strange and unac- 
countable. 

Here the evidence is constant and cumulative. 
It begins with his first proclamation, which was 
for the reconstruction of North Carolina. Hol- 
den was appointed Provisional Governor, an of- 
fice unknown to the law, and for which there was 
no provision, although it was notorious that he 

been a member of the convention which 
adopted the act of secession, and that he himself 
had signed it. Then came Perry, Provisional 
Governor of South Carolina, who besides hold- 








| ing a judicial station under the rebel government, 


was one of its Commissioners of ments. 
Ihave a rebel newspaper containing one of his 
advertisements in the latter character. There, 
also, was Parsons, Provisional Governor of Ala- 
bama, who, in 1863, introduced into the legisla- 
ture of that State formai resolutions tendering to 
Jefferson Davis ‘‘hearty thanks for his good la- 
bors in the cause of our commen country, togeth- 
er with the assurance of continued support ;” and 


afterwards, in 1864, denounced our national debt, 
exclaiming in the legislature, ‘‘Does any sane 
man suppose we will consent to pay their [the 
United States,] war-debt, contracted in sending 
armies and navies to burn our towns and cities, 
to lay waste our country, whose soldiers have 
robbed and murdered our peaceful inhabitants?” 
Such were the’men appointed by the President 
to institute loyal governments. But this selec- 
tion becomes more strange and unaccountable 
when it is considered that all this was done in de- 
fiance of law. 

There is a recent enactment of Congress, which 
requires that no person shall be appointed to any 
office of the United States, unless such office has 
been created by law. And there is another enact- 
ment of Congress, which provides that all officers, 
civil or military, before entering upon their official 
duties or receiving any salary or compensation, 
shall take an oath declaring that they have held 
no office under the rebellion or given any aid 
thereto. In the face of these enactments, which 
are sufficiently explicit, the President began his 
work of reconstruction by appointing civilians to 
an office absolutely unknown to the law, when 
besides they could not take the required oath of 
office; and to complete the disregard of Congress 
he fixed their salary and paid it out of the funds 
of the war department. 

Of course such a proceeding was an instant en- 
couragement and license to all ex-rebels, no mat- 
ter how much blood was on their hands. Rebel- 
lion was ata premium. It was easy to see, that 
it these men were good enough to be governors 
of States, in defiance of Congress, all others in 
the same political predicament would be good 
enough for the inferior offices. And it was so. 
From top to bottom these States were organized 
by men who had been warring on their country. 
Ex-rebels were appointed by the governors or 
chosen by the people everywhere. Ex-rebels sat 
in conventions and in legislatures. Ex-rebels be- 
came judges, justices of the peace, sheriffs and 
everything else, while the faithful Unionist, white 
or black, was rejected. As with Cordelia, his 
love was ‘‘according to his bond, nor more nor 
less;’’ but all this was of no avail. How often 
during the war have I pleaded for such patriots 
and urged you to every effort for their redemp- 
tion; and now, when our arms have prevailed, it 
is they who are cast down while the enemies of 
the republic are exalted. The pirate Semmes 
returns from his ocean cruise to be chosen Pro- 
bate Judge in Alabama. In New Orleans the 
rebel mayor at the time the city surrendered to 
the national flag is once more mayor, and em- 
ploys his regained power in that terrible massacre 
which rises in judgment against the presidential 
policy. Persons are returned to Congress, whose 
service in the rebellion makes it impossible for 
them to take the oath of office, as in the case of 
Georgia, which selects as Senators Hershell V. 
Johnson, who was a Senator of the rebel Con- 
gress, and Alexander H. Stephens, the vice-pres- 
ident of the rebellion. These are but instances; 
but from these you may learn all. 

There is nothing in the reach of the President 
which he has not lavished on ex-rebels. The 
power of pardon and amnesty, like the power of 
appointment, has been used for them, by whole- 
sale and retail. It would have been easy to affix 
a condition to every pardon, requiring that, before 
it took effect, the recipient should carve out of his 
estate a homestead for every one of his freedmen, 
and thus secure to each what they all covet so 
much, a piece of land. But the President did no 
such thing, although, in the words of the old writ, 
“often requested so to do.” Such a condition 
would have helped the loyal freedman, rather than 
the rebel master. In the same spirit, while under- 
taking to determine who shall be voters, all col- 
ored persons, howsoever loyal, were disfranchised, 
while all white persons, except certain specified 
classes, although black with rebellion, were con- 
stituted voters on taking a simple oath of alle- 
giance, thus giving to ex-rebels a prevailing 
power. 

Partisans of the Presidential “policy” are in 
the habit of declaring that it is a continuation of 
the policy of the martyred Lincoln. This is a 
mistake. Would that he could rise from his 
bloody shroud to repel the calumny! But he has 
happily left his testimony behird, in words which 
all who have ears to hear can hear. On one oc- 
casion the martyr presented the truth bodily when 
he said, in a suggestive metaphor, that we must 
“build up from the sound materials ;’’ but his suc- 
cessor insists upon building from materials rotten 
with treason and gaping with rebellion. On an- 
other occasion the martyr said, that “an attempt 
to guarantee and protect a revived State govern- 
ment, construc’ in whole or in prepondeating 
part from the element against whose hostility 
and violence it is to be protected, is simply absurd.” 
But this is the very thing which the sident is 
now attempting. He is constructing State gov- 
ernments, not merely in preponderating part, but 
in whole from the hostile element. Therefore, he 
departs openly from the policy of the martyred 
Lincoln. 

The martyr says to his successor that his policy 
is “simply absurd.” He is right, although he 
might say more than this. Its absurdity is too 
apparent. It is as if, in abolishing the Inquisition, 
the inquisitors had been continued under another 
name, and Torquemada had received a fresh li- 
cense for cruelty. It is as if King William, after 
the overthrow of James II., had made the infa- 
mous Jeffries Lord Chancellor. Common sense 
and common justice cry out against the outrage; 
and yet this is the Presidential ‘‘policy” now so 
passionately commended to the American people. 

Government, according to Aristotle, is a ‘‘part- 
nership,’’ and I accept this term as especially ap- 
plicable to our government. And now the Presi- 
dent, in the exercise of the one man power, decrees 
that communities lately in rebellion shall be taken 
at once into our ‘“‘partnership.” I object to the 
decree as dangerous to the republic. I am not 
against pardon, clemency or magnanimity, except 
where they are at the expense of g men. 
trust that they will always be practised; but I in- 
sist that recent rebels shall not be admitted with- 
out proper precautions to the business of the firm. 
And I insist, also, that the one man power shall not 
be employed to force them into the firm. 

THE PRESIDENT INCONSISTENT WITH HIMSELF. 


Such are two pivotal blunders of the President. 
It is not easy to see how he has fallen into these 
—so strong were his early professions the other 
way. The powers of Congress he had distinctly 
admitted. Thus, as early as 24th July, 1865, he 
had sent to Sharkey, acting by his appointment as 
Provisional Governor of Mississippi, this despatch : 
“It must, however, be distinctly unders , that 
the restoration to which your proclamation refers 
will be subject to the will of Congress.” Nothing 
could be more positive; and he was equally posi- 
tive against the restoration of rebels to power. 
You do not forget that, in accepting his nomina- 
tion as Vice-President, he rushed forward to de- 
clare that the rebel States must be remodelled; 
that confiscation must be enforced, and that rebels 
must be excluded from the work of reconstruction. 
His language was plain and unmistakable. An- 
nouncing that ‘‘government must be fixed on the 
principles of ‘‘eternal justice,’’? he went on to de- 
clare, that, “if the man who gave his influence 
and his means to destroy the government should 
be permitted to participate in the great work of 
reorganization, then all the precious blood so freely 
poured out will have been wantonly spilled, and 
all our victories go for naught.’’ True; very true. 
Then, in words of s ing energy, he cried 
out, that ‘‘the great plantations must be seized 
and divided into small farms,” and that ‘‘traitors 
should take a back seat in the work of restoration.” 
Perhaps the true rule was never expressed with 
more homely and vital force than in this last 
saying, often repeated in different forms: “For 
rebels, back seats.’”’ Add to this that other say- 
ing, so often repeated, ‘‘treason must be made 
odious,’’ and you have two great principles of a 
just reconstruction, once proclaimed by the Pres- 
ident, but now practically disowned by him. 
HOW THE PRESIDENT FELL. 


You will ask how the President fell. This is 
hard to say, certainly, without much plainness of 
speech. Mr. Seward openly confesses that he 
| counselled the present fatal ‘‘policy.’’ Unques- 
| tionably Mr. Blair, father and son, did the same. 
| So also, I doubt not, did Mr. Preston King. It is 
easy to see that Mr. Seward was not a wise coun- 
sellor. This is not his first costly blunder. In 
formal despatches he early announced that ‘‘the 
rights of the States and the condition of every 
human being will remain subject to exactly the 
same laws and forms of administration, whether 
the revolution shall succeed or whether it s 
fail.” And now he labors for the fulfilment of Ti 
own prophecy. Obviously from the beginning he 
has failed to comprehend the rebellion, while in 
his nature he is abnormal and eccentric, jumping 
like the knight on the chess board, rather than 











moving on straight lines. Undoubtedly the influ- 
cane ok aad ae over the President has not 
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been good. But the President himself has been 
his own worst counsellor, as he has been his own 
worst defender. He does not open his mouth 
without furnishing evidence against himself. The 
part he is now playing will justify me in some 
details. 

The brave words with which he accepted his 
nomination as Vice-President resounded through 
the country. He was elected. Then followed 
two scenes, each of which filled the people with 
despair. The first was of the new Vice-Pres- 
ident taking the oath of office—in the pre- 
sence of the foreign ministers, the judges of 
the 8 Court, and the Senate—while in 
such a condition that his attempted speech be- 
came trivial and incoherent, and he did not 
know the name of the Secretary of the Navy, 
who is now the devoted supporter of his policy, 
as he has been his recent travelling companion. 
One month and one week afterwards President 
Lincoln was assassinated. The people wrapt in 
affliction at the great tragedy, trembled as they 
behel] a drunken man ascend the heights of 
power. But they were generous and forgiving— 
almost forgetful. He was our President, and 
hands were outstretched to welcome and sustain 
him. His early utterances as President although 
commonplace, loose and wordy, gave assurance 
that the rebellion and its authors would find little 
favor from him. ‘Treason was to be made odious. 


PERSONAL RELATIONS WITH THE PRESIDENT. 

It was at this time that my own relations with 
him commenced. I had known him slightly while 
he was in the Senate; but I lost no time in seeing 
him after he became President. He received me 
kindly. I hope that I shall not err, if I allude 
briefly to what d between us. You are my 
constituents and I wish you to know the mood of 
the President at that time and also what your rep- 
resentative attempted. 

I was in Washington during the first month of 
the new administration, destined to fill such an 
unhappy place in history. During this period I 
saw the President frequently, sometimes at the 
private house he then occupied, and sometimes at 
his office in the treasury. On these occasions the 
constant topic was “reconstruction,” which was 
considered in every variety of aspect. More than 
once I ventured to press upon him the duty and 
the renown of carrying out the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and of founding the 
new governments in the rebel States on the con- 
sent of the governed, without any distinction of 
color. ‘To this earnest appeal he replied on one 
occasion, as I sat with him alone, in words which 
I can never forget: ‘“‘On this question, Mr. 
Sumner, there is no difference between us. You 
and [are alike.’’ Need I say, that I was touched 
to the heart by this annunciation, which seemed 
to promise a victory without a battle. Accus- 
tomed to controversy, I saw clearly that if the 
President declared himself in favor of the equal 
rights of all, the good cause must prevail with- 
out controversy. After expressing to him my joy 
and gratitude, I remarked still further, that it was 
important that there should be no division in the 
xreat Union party—that there should be no line 
run through it, on one side of which would be 
gentlemen calling themselves ‘the President’s 
friends,” but that we should be kept all together 
as one seamless garment. To this he promptl 
replied: “I mean to keep you all together.” 
Nothing could be better. We were to be kept all 
together on the principle of equal rights. As I 
walked away from the President that evening, 
the battle of my life seemed to be ended, while 
the republic rose before me, refulgent in the blaze 
of assured freedom, an example to the nations. 

On another occasion, during the same period, 
the case of Tennessee was discussed. I expressed 
the hope most earnestly that the President would 
use his influence directly for the establishment of 
impartial suffrage in that State, saying that in 
this way Tennessee would be put at the head of 
the returning column and be made an example; 
in one word, that all the other States weuld be 
obliged to dress on Tennessee. The President 
replied, that if he were at Nashville, he would see 
that this was accomplished. I could not help re- 
joining promptly, that he need not be at Nash- 
ville, for at Washington his hand was on the long 
end of the lever with which he could easily move 
all Tennessee: referring, of course, to the power- 
ful but legitimate influence which he might exer- 
cise in his own State by the expression of his de- 
sires. Let me confess that his hesitation on this 
occasion disturbed me; but I attributed it to an 
unnecessary caution rather than to any infidelity. | 
Ile had been so positive with me, how could I | 
suspect him! 

On other occasions the conversation was re- 
newed, Such was my interest in this question, 
that IL could not see the President without intro- | 
ducing it. As 1 was about to return home, I said | 

| 





that I desired, even at the risk of repetition, to 
make some parting suggestions on the reconstruc- 
tion of the rebel States, and that, with his per- 
mission, I would proceed point by point, as was 
the habit of the pulpit in former days. He smiled 
and said pleasantly, ‘ave I not always listened 
to you!” LT replied, ‘You have, and Lam grate- 
ful.” After remarking that the rebel region was | 
still in military occupation and that it was the 
plain duty! of the President to use his temporary 
power for the establishment of correct principles, 
I proceeded to say: First; See to it that no news- 
paper is allowed which is not thoroughly loyal 
and does not speak well of the national govern- 
ment and of equal rights; and here [ reminded 
him of the saying of the Duke of Wellington, 
that in a place under martial law, an unlicensed 
press was as impossible as on the deck of a ship 
of war. Secondly; Let the officers that you send, 
as military governors or otherwise, be known for 
their devotion to equal rights, so that their names 
alone will be a proclamation, while their simple 
presence will help educate the people; and here I 
mentioned Major General Carl Schutz, who still | 
held his commission in the army, as such a per- 
son. Thirdly; Encourage the population to re- 
sume the profitable labors of agriculture, com- 
merce and ynanufactures without delay; but for 
the present to avoid politics. Fourthly; Keep 
the whole rebel region under these good influ- 
ences, and, at the proper time, hand over the sub- 
ject of reconstruction with the great question of 
equal rights, to the judgment of Congress, where 
it belongs. All this the President received at the 
time with perfect kindness, and I mention this 
with the more readiness because I remember to 
have seen in the papers a very different statement. 

Only a short time afterwards there was a change, 
which seemed like a summerset or an apostacy ; 
and then ensued a strange sight. Instead of fuith- 
ful Unionists, recent rebels thronged the Presi- 
dential ante-chambers, rejoicing in a new-found 
favor. ‘They made speeches at the President, and 
he made speeches at them. A mutual sympathy 
was manifest. On one occasion the President an- 
nounced himself a ‘Southern man,’’ with “‘South- 
eru sympathies,’’ thus quickening that. sectional 
flame which good men hoped to see quenched for- 
ever. Alas! if after all our terrible sacrifices we 
are still to have a President who does not know | 
how to spurn every sectional appeal and make 
himself the representative of all! Unhappily, 
whatever the President said or did was. sectional. 
He showed himself constantly a seetionaliat. In- 
stead of telling the ex-rebels that througed the 
Presidential ante-chambers, as he should have 





done, that he was their friend; that he wished | 


them well froin the bottom of his heart; that he 
longed to see their fields yield an increase and | 
peace in all their borders, and that, to this end he 
counselled them to devote themselves to agricul- 
ture, commerce and manufactures, and for the 


present to say nothing about politics ;—instead of | 


this, he sent them away talking and thinking of 


freedmen to the control of their ancient masters ; 
and leaves the national debt to repudia- 
tion by returning rebels. The Declaration of In- 
dependence asserts the equality of all men, and 
that rightful government can be founded only on 
the consent of the governed. I see small chance 
of peace unless these great principles are practical- 
ly established. Without this the house will con- 
tinue divided against itself. 
Cuar.es SoMNeER, 
Senator of the United States. 


On reaching Washington Saturday evening, 
immediately before the opening of the last ses- 
sion of Con , I lost no time in seeing the Pres- 
ident. I was with him that evening three hours. 
I found him changed in temper and purpose. 
How unlike that President, who, only a few days 
after his arrival at power, had made me feel so hap- 
py in the assurances of agreement on the great 
question before the country! He was no longer 
sympathetic or even kindly, but harsh, petulant 
and unreasonable. Plainly, his heart was with 
the ex-rebels. For the Unionist, white or black, 
who had borne the burthen of the day, he had lit- 
tle feeling. Perversely he would not see the bad 
spirit of the rebel States, and he insisted that the 
outrages there were insufficient to justify their 
exclusion from Congress. It was in this connec- 
tion, that the following dialogue ensued :—-The 
President.—‘‘Are there no murders in Massachu- 
setts?”” Mr. S.—‘Unhappily, yes; sometimes.” 
The President.—“Are there no assaults in Boston? 
Po not men there, sometimes, knock each other 
down, so that the police is obliged to interfere?” 
Mr. S.—“Unhappily, yes.” The President.— 
‘‘Would you consent that Massachusetts, on this 
account should be excluded from Congress?” Mr. 
S.—“No, Mr. President, I would not.’’ And 
here I stopped, without remarking on the entire 
irrelevancy of the inquiry. I left the President 
that night with the painful conviction that his 
whole soul was set as flint against the good cause, 
and that by the assassination of Abraham Lincoln 
the rebellion had vaulted into the Presidential 
chair. Jefierson Davis was then in the casemates 
at Fortress Monroe, but Andrew Johnson was 
doing his work. 

“Ah! what avails it, 
If the gulled conqueror receives the chain, 
And flattery subdues when arms are vain.’’ 

From this time forward I was not in doubt as to 
his ‘‘policy,’’ which asserted a condition of things 
in the rebel region inconsistent with the terrible 
truth. It was, therefore, natural that I should 
characterize one of his messages, coveriug over 
the enormities there, as “whitewashing.” ‘This 
mild term was thought by some at the time to be 
too strong. Subsequent events have shown that 
it was too weak. The whole rebel region is little 
better than a ‘‘whited sepulchre.’’ It is that sad- 
dest of all sepulchres, the sepulchre of human 
rights. ‘The dead men’s bones are the remains of 
faithful Union soldiers, dead on innumerable fields 
or stifled in the pens of Andersonville and Belle- 
isle; also of constant Unionists, white and black, 
whom we are sacredly bound to protect, now mur- 
dered on highways and byways, or slaughtered at 
Memphis and New Orleans. The uncleanliness 
is injustice, wrong and outrage of the most loath- 
some character. And the President is engaged in 
“whiting” over these things, so that they shall not 
be seen by the American people. To do this he 
has garbled a despatch of Sheridan and has abused 
the hospitality of the country by a travelling 
speech, where every word that was not foolish, 
vulgar and vindictive, was a vain attempt at 
“whitewashing.”’ 

THE PRESIDENTIAL MADNESS, 


Meanwhile the Presidential madness has be- 


dition precedent to the recognition of any State 

whose institutions have been overthrown by re- 

bellion. Acting directly, it may, by constitutional 

amendment or by simple legislation, fix all these 

forever. 

IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE MUST BE SECURED BY THE 
NATION AND NOT LEFT TO THE STATES. 


You are aware, that from the beginning I have 
insisted upon impartial suffrage as the only cer- 
tain guarantee of security and reconciliation. I 
renew this persistence and mean to hold on to the 
end. Every argument, every principle, every 
sentiment is in its favor. But there is one reason, 
which at this moment I place above all others; it 
is the necessity of the case. You will require the 
votes of colored persons in the rebel States in 
order to sustain the Union itself. Without their 
votes you cannot build securely for the future. 
Their ballots will be needed in time to come much 
more than their muskets have been necded in time 
past. For the sake of the white Unionists in the 
rebel States and for their protection; for the sake 


I appeal for justice to the colored race. Give the 
ballot to the colored citizen and he will be not 
only assured in his own rights, but he will be the 
timely defender of yours. It is by a singular 
Providence that your security is linked inseparably 
with the recognition of his rights. Deny him if 
you will. It is at your peril. 

But it is said, leave this question to the States; 
and State rights are pleaded against the power of 
Congress. ‘This has been the cry—at the begin- 
ning to prevent efforts against the rebellion, and 
now, at the end, to prevent efforts against the re- 
vival of the rebellion. Whichsoever way we turn 
we encounter this cry. But if you yield now, 
you will commit the very error of Buchanan, 
when at the beginning he declared that we could 
not “coerce” a State. Nobody doubts now that a 
State in rebellion may be ‘‘coerced;” and to my 
mind it is equally clear that a State just emerging 
from rebellion may be “coerced’’ to that condition 
which is required by the public peace. 

But there are powers of Congress, not derived 
from the rebellion, which are adequate to this exi- 
gency, and now is the time to exercise them and 
thus complete the work that has been begun. It 
was the nation that decreed emancipation, and 
the nation must see to it, by every obligation of 
honor and justice, that emancipation is secured 
It is not enough that slavery is abolished in name. 
The Baltimere platform, on which President 
Johnson was elected, requires ‘the utier and com- 
plete extirpation of slavery from the soil of the 
republic ;’’ but this can be accomplished only by 
the eradication of every inequality and caste, so 
that all shall be equal before the law. 

Be taught by Russia. ‘The Emperor there did 
not content himself with a naked proclamation of 
emancipation. He followed this glorious act with 
minute provisions securing to the freedmen rights 
of all kinds, as to hold property, to sue and testify 
in court, to vote and to enjoy the advantages of educa- 
tion. <All this was secured by the same power 
which decreed emancipation. 

Be taught also by England, speaking by her 
most illustrious statesmen, who solemnly warn us 
against trusting to any local authorities for justice 
to the colored race. I begin with Burke, who 
saw all questions with the intuitions of a states- 
man and expressed himself with the eloquence of 
the orator. Here are his words uttered in 17¢2:— 

‘*T have seen what the colonial legislatures have 
done in reference to the improvement of the con- 
dition of the negro. It is arrant trifling. They 
have done little, and that little is good for nothing, 
because it does not carry with it the executory principle.” 


Should we leave this question to the States we 





come more than ever manifest. It has shown it- 
self in frantic efforts to defeat the Constitutional | 
amendment proposed by Congress for adoption by | 
the people. By this amendment certain safe-| 
guards are established. Citizenship is defined, | 
and protection is assured at least in what are | 
ulled civil rights. The basis of representation 


should find that all they did would be “arrant tri- 
fling,’ and that it would want ‘the executory 
principle.” 

This testimony of Edmund Burke was followed 
shortly afterwards by that of Canning, who, in 
1799, exclaimed :— 

‘‘There is something in the relation between 


is fixed on the number of voters, so that if colored | the despot and his slave, which must vitiate and 
citizens are not allowed to vote they will not by | render nugatory and nuil whatever laws the form- 
their numbers contribute to representative power, ,¢? might make for the benefit of the latter; which, 
and one voter in South Carolina will not be able however speciously these laws might be framed, 
to neutralize two voters in Massachusetts or Illi-| however well adapted they might appear to the 
nois. Ex-rebels who have taken an oath to sup- 1 evils which they were intended to alleviate, must 


| remorse, stammered out to his attendant: 
, nurse! my good nurse! what blood! what mur- 
| ders! 
| God pardon me! have merey on me!’’ Like 


| enemy. 
| rebel region which has suffered most. 
| have sent peace; instead, he senta sword. Be- 
| hold the consequences. 


| that he will “kick them out.’’ 
' the martyred Lincoln are to be ‘‘kicked out” of 


port the Constitution of the United States are ex- | 
cluded from office, national or state. The nation- 
al debt is guaranteed, while the rebel cebt and all | 
claim for slaves are annulled. But all these es: | 
— safeguards are rudely rejected by the Pres- | 
ident. | 


The madness that would reject a proposition so ture of things that they should be so. 


essentially just whose only error is in its inadequa- 


| infallibly be marred and deteated in the execution.” 


Then again he says,— 

“Trust not the masters of slaves in what con- 
cerns legislation for slavery! However specious 
their liuws may appear, depend upon it, they must 
be ineffectual in their application. It is in the na- 
Their laws 


/ can never reach, will never cure the evil. There 


cy, og sig ser pu reeeacnie brutal utterance, | js something in the nature of absolute authority, 
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w sap plat rps pirecegee ov soe “ ant oe | which makes despotism in all cases, and under all 
ing his Ife, and has sumulated a mob against} circumstances, an incompetent and untrue execu- 


them. It is diflicult to surpass the criminality of 
this act; but thus far the old Greek epigram has 
been verified :— 
“A viper bit a Cappadocian’s hide, 
Envenomed by the bite the viper died.’’ 

Though the persons thus assailed have not yet 
suffered, the country has. The violence of the 
President has provoked violence. His words 
were dragon’s teeth which have already sprung 
up armed men. Witness Memphis; witness New 
Orleans. 
the author of these tragedies! Charles LX. of 
France was not more completely the author of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, than Andrew John- 
son was the author of those recent massacres 
which now cry out forjudgment. History records 
that the guilty king was pursued in the silence of 
night by the imploring voices of murdered men, 
mingled with curses andimprecations, while their 
ghosts stalked through his chamber, until he 


| sweated blood from every pore; and when he 


came to die, his soul, wrung with the tortures of 
“Ah! 


Oh! what bad councils I followed! Lor 


-auses produce like effects. The blood at Mem- 
phis and New Orleans must cry out until it is 
heard, and a guilty President may sufier the 
same retribution which followed a guilty king. 
The evil that he has done already is on such a 
scale that it is impossible to measure it, unless as 
you measure an arc of the globe. I doubt if in all 
history there is any ruler, who in the same brief 
space of time has done so much. There have 


been kings and emperors, proconsuls and satraps, | 


who have exercised a tyrannical power; but the 
facilities of communicatian now lend swiftness 
and extension to all evil influences, so that the 
President has been able to do ina year what in 
other days would have taken a life. Nor is the 
evil that he has done confined to any narrow spot. 
It is co-extensive with the republic. Next to Jef- 
ferson Davis stands Andrew Johnson as its worst 
The whole has suffered; but it is the 
He should 


In the support of his cruel “policy” the President 
has not hesitated to use Kis enormous patronage. 


| President Lincoln said familiarly, that, as the peo- 
: ple had continued him in office, he supposed they 
| meant that others should be continued in office | 


also; and he acted accordingly. He refused to 
make removals. But President Johnson thinks 
otherwise, and he announces in public speech that 
there must be ‘‘rotation in office ;’’ and then warm- 
ing in anger against present incumbents, he says 
Men appointed by 


office by his accidental successor, while pretending 
to sustain the policy of the martyr. The language 
of the President is most suggestive. He ‘‘kicks” 
the friends of his well-loved predecesssor; and he 


Who can doubt that the President is | 


1 testim=ny. 


nothing but politics frantic > reéstab- : f 
‘ehantas of B, pater ier ~ = ay — | also ‘‘kicks’’ the careful counsel of that well-loved 

pe , power, anstead of Gesig- | predecessor, especially insisting that ‘“‘we must 
natitg officers ot the army as military governors, |}. . =) 9p 

: . - : build up from the sound material. 

which I had supposed he would do, he appointed | j : 
ex-rebels, who could not take the oath required by | WES SERS Oe 
Congress of all officers of the United States, and | And now that I may give practical direction to 
they in turn appointed ex-rebels to office under | these remarks, let me tell you plainly what must 
them, so that participation in the rebellion found | be done. In the first place, Congress must be 
its reward, and treason, instead of being made odi- | sustained in its conflict with the one man power, 
ous, became @ passport to power. Everywhere | and in the second place, ex-rebels must not be re- 
ex-rebels came out of their hiding-places. They stored to power. Bearing these two things in 


walked the streets defiantly, and asserted their old | mind the way will be easy. Of course, the con- 
domination. Under the auspices of the President, 


stitutional amendment must be adopted. As tar 
as it goes, it is well; but it does not go far enough. 


a new campaign was planned against the republic, 
, More must be done. 


and they who failed in open war now sought to 


Impartial suflrage must be 





' established. A homestead must be secured to 
every freedman, if in no other way, through the 
was little better than a cipher. Slavery itself re- | pardoning power. If to these is added education, 
vived in the spirit of caste. Unionists, who had — there will be a new order of things, with liberty 
been trampled down by the rebellion were tram- | of the press, liberty of speech and liberty of 
pled down still more by these Presidential govern- | travel, so that Wendell Phillips may speak freely 
ments. There was no liberty of the press or lib- | in Charleston or Mobile. There is an old English 
erty of speech, and the lawlessness of slavery be- | play which goes under the name of ‘*The Four 
wan to rage anew. | P's.” Our present desires may be symbolized 
Every day brought tidings that the rebellion | by four “E’s,” standing for Emancipation, Enjran 
was reappearing in its essential essence. Amidst | chisement, Equality and Education. Let these be 
all professions of submission there was an immiti- secured and all else will follow. 
gable hate to the national government, and a pre- | 
vailing injustice to the freedman. 
autumn. J was then in Boston. Moved by a de- 
sire to arrest this fatal tendency, I appealed by 
letter to members of the czbinet, entreating them | 
to stand firm against a ‘‘policy’’ which promised f 
nothing but disaster. As soon as the elections from the Constitution itself. In this way every- 
were over I appealed directly to the President | thing needful might have been accomplished. In 
himself, by a telegraphic despatch as follows:— _/ the exercise of this just jurisdiction the rebel com- 
Bostoy, 12th Nov., 1865. 
To the President of the United States, Washington: The 
4s a faithful friend and supporter of your ad- a great opportunity at the beginning. Congre 
ministration, { most respectfully petition you to has lost another. But it is not too late. It indis- 
suspend for the present your policy towards the | posed to assume this jurisdiction by an enabling 
rebel States. I should not present this prayer if | Act constituting provisional governments, there 
1 were not painfully convinced that thus far it has | are many things which Congress may do, acting 
failed to obtain any reasonable guarantees for that | indirectly or directly. Acting indirectly, it may 
security in the future which is essential to peace | insist that emancipation, enfranchisement, equal- 


and reconciliation. To my mind, it abandons the 


enter the very citadel of political power. Victory 
purchased by so much loyal blood and treasure, 


yorary jurisdiction over the whole rebel region. 
To my mind the power was ample and unques- 
The President lost 


' shaped to loyalty and virtue. 


ites Soa: SCR eee 


I can never cease to regret that Congress has | 
This was last | hesitated by proper legislation to assume a tem- | 


tionable, whether in the exercise of belligerent. 
rights or in the exercise of rights derived directly | 


| munities might have been fashioned anew, and | 


Congress , 


ty and education shall be established asa con- | 


tor even of its own provisicns in favor of the ob- 
| jects of its power.” —Canniny’s Speeches, Vol. 1, 
| pp. 103, 104. 

The same testimony was given at a later day 
iby Brougham, who, in one of his most remarka- 
‘ble speeches, while protesting against leaving to 

the colonies legislation for the freedmen, expressed 
himself as follows:— 

| sey entirely concur in the observations of Mr. 
| Burke, repeated and more happily expressed by 
Mr. Canning, that the masters of slaves are not 
to be trusted with making laws upon slavery ; that 
nothing they do is ever found effectual; and that 
‘if, by some miracle, they ever chance to enact a 
| wholesome regulation, it is always found to want 
what Mr. Burke calls the exceutory principle ; it fails 
to execute itself.’’—Drougham’'s SAS Soe Vol. 2, 
p. 219. 

Such is the concurring testimony of these 
three statesmen-orators, whose eloquent voices 
unite to warn us against trusting the freedmen to 
| their old masters. 

Reason is in harmony with this authoritative 
Surely it is not natural to suppose 
that people who have claimed property in their 
fellow-man—who have indulged that ‘twild and 
guilty phantasy that man can hold property in 
man’’—will become at once the kind and just 
legislators of freedmen. It is c:ntrary to nature 
to expect it. Even if they have made up their 
minds to emancipation, they are, from inveterate 
habit and prejudice, incapable of doing justice to 
the colored race. There is the President him- 
self, who once charmed the country and the age 
| by announcing himself as the “Moses” of their 
redemption; and vet he is now exerting all his 
mighty power against the establishment of those 
safeguards without which there can be no true 
redemption. In the discussions of the day the 
old pro-slavery spirit that was in him, with its 
hostility to principles and to men, comes out 


tunes frozen up in the bugle of Baron Munchau- 
sen were set a-going and broke forth as freshly as 
when the bugle sounded before. People do not 
change suddenly or completely. 
are not all cast out at once. Even the best of 
/converts sometimes backslide. Itis recorded by 
| so grave a writer as Southey, in his history of 





\ ° 


‘consider human flesh as an exquisite dainty, was | ; : by 
/ed;” “Why not hang Thad. Stevens?” and, “I 


!converted to Christianity while in extreme .old 
jage. The faithful missionaries strove at once to 
| minister to her wants and asked her if there was 
jany kind of food which she needed. To all which 
|the venerable convert replied: ‘‘My stomach 
| goes against everything; there is but one thing 
which I fancy I could touch; if I had the little 


{hand of a little tender boy, I think I could pick | 


| the bones; but woe is me! there is nobody to go 
out and shoot one for me!’’ In similar spirit our 
| Presidential convert now yearns for a taste of 
those odious pretensions which were a part of 
| slavery. 
| Now when a person thus situated, with great 
‘responsibilities to his country and to history, 
| bound by public professions and by political asso- 
‘ ¢iations-——who has declared himself against slav- 
ery and has every motive for perseverance to the 
end—when such a person openly seeks to preserve 
some of its odious pretensions, are we notadmon- 
ished again how unsafe it would be to trust those 
masters, who are under no responsibility and have 
given no pledges, with the power of legisiating 
tor freedmen! 1 protest against it. 

I claim this power for the nation. If it be said 
that the power has never been exercised, then, I 
say, that the time has come when it should be 
exercised. 1 claim it on at least three several 
grounds. 

(1.) There is the Constitutional amendment, al- 
ready adopted by the people, which invests Con- 
gress with plenary powers to secure the abolition 
ot slavery,—aye, its extirpation, according to the 
promise of the Baltimore platform ;—including the 
right to sue and testity in court, and the right also 
to vote. The distinction that has been attempted 
between what are called eird rights and political 
rights is a modern invention. These two words, 

i civil’? and “political,” in their origin have the 
same meaning. One is derived from the Latin 
and the other from the Greek. 


if the elective franchise seem “appropriate’’ to 


the same power to secure this right which it has 
to secure the right to sue ard testify in courts, 
!which it has already done. Every argument, 
every reason, every consideration by which you 


sons in what are called their cfri rights, is equally 
strong for their protection in what are called their 
political rights. 
same end, that the freedman may be maintained 


in that liberty which has so tardily been accorded | 
_ bered among the faithful apostles of that freedom | tend to be driven from it or 


to him, and the legislation is just as ‘‘appropriate"’ 
in one case asin the other. 
There is also that distinct clause of the 


|. (2 
Constitutiva, requiring 


of the republic itself, whose peace is imperilled, - 


anew, as when on the application of heat, the old | 
| those pieces of oratory cannot help returning oc- 


The old devils | 





guarantee to every Statein the Union a republican 
form of government.” Here is a source of power as 

et unused. The time has come for its use. Let 
it be declared, that a State which disfranchises 
any portion of its citizens by a discrimination in 
its nature insurmountable, as in the case of color, 
cannot be considered a republican government. 
The principle is obvious, and its practical adoption 
would ennoble the country and give to mankind 
a new definition of republican government. 

(3.) But there is another reason which is 
with me peremptory. There is no discrimina- 
tion of color in the allegiance which you require. 
Colored citizens, like white citizens, owe alle- 
giance to the United States; therefore, they may 
claim protection as an equivalent. In other words, 
allegiance and protection must be reciprocal. As 
you claim allegiance of coloréd persons, you must 
accord protection. One is the consideration of the 
other. And this protection must be in all the 
rights of citizens, civil and political. Thus again 
do I bring home to the national government this 
solemn duty. If this has not been performed in 
times past, it has been on account of the tyran- 
nical influence of slavery, which perverted our 
government. But, thank God! that influence has 
been overthrown. Vain are the victories of the 
war, if this influence continues to tyrannnize over 
the national government. Formerly the Consti- 
tution was interpreted always for slavery. I 
insist that, from this time forward, it shall be 
interpreted always for freedom. 
the great victories of the war, or rather it is the 
crowning result of all the victories. 

One of the most important battles in the world’s 
history was that of Tours, in France, where the 
Mohamedans, who had come up from Spain, for 
three days contended with the Christians under 


Charles Martel... On this battle Gibbon remarks, | 


that, had the result been different, “perhaps the 


interpretation of the Koran would now be taught | 


in the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might 
demonstrate the sanctity and truth of the revela- 
tion of Mahomet.’’ Thus was Christianity saved, 
and thus has liberty been saved by our victories. 
Had the rebels prevailed, slavery would have had 
voices everywhere, and even in the Constitution 
itself. But it is ligerty now that must have voices 
everywhere, and the greatest voice of all in the 
national Constitution and the laws made in pursu- 
ance thereof. 

In this cause I cannot be frightened by words. 
There is a cry against “centralization,” ‘consoli- 
dation,” ‘‘imperialism,” all of which are bad 
enough when dedicated to any purpose of tyranny. 
As the House of Representatives is renewed every 
two years, it is inconceivable to suppose that such 
a body, fresh from the people and about to return 
to the people, can become a tyranny, especially 
when it seeks safeguards for human rights. A 
government, inspired by liberty, is as wide apart 
from tyranny as heaven from hell. There can be 
no danger in liberty assured by central authority ; 
nor can there be any danger in any powers to up- 
hold liberty. Such a centralization, such a con- 
solidation,—aye, sir, such an imperialism would 
be to the whole country a well-spring of security, 
prosperity and renown. To find danger in itis to 
find danger in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution itself, which speak with cen- 
tral power; it is to find danger in those central 
laws which govern the moral and material world, 
binding men together in society and keeping the 
planets wheeling in their spheres. 

Otten during the war the cause of our country 
seemed to appear in three different forms, each 
essential in itself and yet together constituting one 
unit. It was like the shamrock, or white clover, 
with its triple leaf, originally used to illustrate the 
Trinity. It was Three in One. These three dif- 
ferent forms were first, the national forces; sec- 
ondly, the national finances; and thirdly, the ideas 
which entered into the controversy. ‘The national 
forces and the national finanves have prevailed. 
The ideas are still in question, and even now you 
debate with regard to the rights of citizenship. No- 
body doubts that the army and navy fall plainly 
within the jurisdiction of the national govern- 


ment and that the finances fall plainly within | 


the jurisdiction of the national government; 
but the rights of citizenship are as thoroughly 
national as the army and navy or the finances. 
Obviously, you cannot without peril cease to 
regulate the army and navy; nor without peril 
cease to regulate the finances; but there is equal 
peril in abandoning the rights of citizens, who, 
wherever they may be, or in whatever State, 
are entitled to protection from the nation,—‘‘the 
very least as feeling her care and the greatest 
as not exempted from her power.” An American 
citizen in a foreign land enjoys the protecting hand 
of the national government. He should not enjoy 
that protecting hand less at home than abroad. 
OUR PRESENT DUTY. 
Fellow-citizens,—As I am about to close, allow 
me to gather the whole case into a brief compass. 
The President, wielding the one man power, has 
assumed a_ prerogative over Congress utterly 


unjustifiable, and has undertaken to dictate a fatal | 


“policy”’ of reconstruction, which gives sway to 
rebels, puts off the blessed day of security and 
reconciliation, and leaves the best interests of the 
republic in jeopardy. ‘Treacherous to party— 
treacherous to the great cause—and treacherous to 
himself, he has set up his individual will against 
the people of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled. Forgetful of truth and decency, he has 
assailed members as ‘‘assassins,’’ and has de- 
nounced Congress itself as ‘ta revoiutionary 
body, called or assuming to be Congress,’’ and 
“hanging on the verge of government;”’ as if this 
most enlightened and patriot Congress did not 
contain the embodied will of the American people. 
To you each and all, I appeal to arrest this mad- 
ness. Your votes will be the first step. The Pres- 
ident mus: be taught that usurpation and apostacy 
cannot prevail. He who promised to be Moses, 
and has become Pharaoh, must be overthrown, 
and the Egyptians that follow him must share the 
same fate, so that it shall be said now as aforetime, 
“And the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the 
midst of the sea.”’ 
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Judas Iscariot. 


ie 

Although Mr. Johnson has returned to Wash- 
ington and the ‘‘days of his speaking are o'er” 
—not forever, though, we hope, as his humanity 
would certainly not permit him to inflic® so. se- 
vere a loss upon the public—grateful readers of 


casionally to some of the more striking points. 
Even the dullest of men have known by heart, 

long before this, the phrases, “Language is inad- 

equate to express the emotions called forth by 


| this oceasion:’’ ‘‘ What man, woman or child ean 


| Brazil, that a venerable woman accustomed to | 


lay their finger on any pledge I have ever violat- 


| invoke the choicest blessings of Heaven upon 
| you”—provided you support ‘‘my policy.”’ Even 
| the dullest of men, also, have become weary of 


, longer endurable. 
especially bright and gaudy ribbon or trimming, | 


the figures of speech which the President of the 
United States peddled about the country, like 
some Jew might a box full of second-hand ciothes, 
until they become too battered and faded to be 


on some old dress or cloak, catches our eye until 
we stop to examine it. 
Thus we must pause when the President asks 


| with amodesty which is as charming as it is nov- 


‘and who the Judas? 


el in him, “Who is the Christ and who the 
Judas ?”” 
censured as a blasphemer for alluding to Christ 
in connection with the sufferings of the colored 
race. Little has been said in condemnation of the 
President when he dared to mention the name of 
Christ in his insulting electioneering speeches. 
But since the question has been raised, we, too, 
would ask, with his excellency, Who is the Christ 
Doubtiess, Mr. Johnson is, 
in his own view, the Christ. Has he not attempt- 
ed to drive the unconstitutional Congress from 
the halls of legislation as Christ once drove the 
money-changers from the temple! Is he not 
daily scourged by the radicals for his divine 
teachings?’ Has not the cross of every office, 
from alderman in a small village up to President 


of the United States, been fastened upon him, 


Each signifies | 
that which pertains to a city or citizen. Besides, | 


assure the ‘‘extirpation” of slavery, Congress has | 
' . . Fi ace : “es s af, ine se nee :—"“I think | ¢-. +s . iati ; 
ored race in particular? Has he not said “Suffer | sition is given in the following sentence :—"I think | y irginia, was repeated with variations, in every | 


i not?” 
assert the power for the protection of colored per- | 


In each case you legislate to the | 


i 
i 


the United States “to | tan entered into Judas, surnamed Iscariot, and he 


| which, under God, is our only Savior. 


until he staggers under the load! Is he not even 
now wearing the crown of thorns upon his brow 


because he suffered for all mankind, and the col- 


all the rebels to come unto me, and forbid them 
These self-evident truths let no man deny. 

But if the President is the Christ, who, then, 
may be the Judas! The truth is, we know of 
anly one man in the whole country deserving of 
that name, Jeff. Davis and his associates to the 
contrary notwithstanding. He was once num- 


But ‘‘Sa- 


} 


This is one of 


Now-and-then, however, some | 


We remember when Mr. Sumner was , 


went his way and communed with the chief 
priests and captains’’—of the late rebellion—how 
he might betray the country unto them. ‘‘And 
they were glad and covenanted to give him’’ 
their votes. And before the people Judas said, 
“Liberty, Iam ready to go with thee both into 
prison and to death.” But when the time came, 
| “he betrayed liberty to her enemies with a kiss.” 
And when some one asked, ‘‘Were you not also 
one of her disciples?” he said, “I know her not.” 
And the country turned and looked at Peter, and 
“he went out and wept’ over the telegram of the 
first Philadelphia Convention. 

Can the loyal country tell who this Judas is? 
Perhaps Maine and Vermont can, and the picture 
is so clear that we need not write under it his 


of a horse. But if to some the photograph 
should appear like one of those magic or invisi- 
ble ones, we advise them to apply a solution of 
loyalty, and the face of Judas Iscariot, alias An- 
drew Johnson, will appear clearly enough. 





Mr. Sumner’s Address, 

The opening discourse before the Parker-Frater- 
nity association of this city, on Tuesday evening, 
which we give in full this week, shows that Mr. 
Sumner is not, as has been alleged, opposed to the 


moment. It shows, also, that in his opinion, cer- 
tain guarantees for their good conduct, both betore 
and after reiidmission, are entirely practicable, 
and should be demanded. While he holds that the 
President has endangered the cause of justice by 
his apostasy, a sustentation of Congress by the 
people will bring that cause out of its present per- 
il, and restore peace and prosperity to the entire 
nation. The instrumentalities to this: great end 
are emancipation, enfranchisement, equality and 
education—the first already secured, and the 
latter easily attainable by persistent and coura- 
geous action. 

Mr. Sumner, with great plainness and entire 
frankness, for the first time opens the door upon 
his private interviews with the President. He ex- 
hibits him as welcoming his suggestions and thank- 
ing him for his counsels. He shows the dawning 
of that apostasy, which, despite the remonstrances 
of his friends and supporters, he has continued 
until his course has become a scandal to the whole 
world. The later acts in this drama Mr. Sumner 
characterizes with a force and appositeness of ex- 
pression which will long be remembered, if they do 
not pass into our political phraseology as key-notes 
to action or land-marks of progress. The parallel 
between Charles the 1X. of France, with his Bar- 
tholomew, and Andrew Johnson with his New Or- 
leans, was terribly effective in its brief portraiture, 
and will scarcely fade from any auditor’s memory. 
So of other portions of the address—the whole one 
of the most terrible arraignments of a person 
high in authority that a master of speech and 
principle could make. 

This address of Mr. Sumner will be read far 
and wide. It will leave a profound impression 
upon the country. It will stimulate the already 
noble enthusiasm of the people for the securing 0° 
justice, and quicken every pulsation of brain and 
hand of the acknowledged leaders of opinion. 1 
possible, it will add to the distinguished author's 
reputation, and both in the old world and the 
new show that his early consecration to liber- 
ty and right has produced in his maturer years 
the consummate flower of a noble consistency and 
'a far-reaching statemanship. 


Mr. Beecher under Conviction. 
| Nothwithstanding the confidential tone of Mr. 
| Beecher’s letter to the Cleveland Convention, and 
particularly that in explanation of it which he sub- 








| sequently wrote to his congregation, in which he 
jinformed a chagrined and disappointed public 


| : 
what he should do and what he should not do, | : Se 
‘ ‘ ss will be delivered by Dr. Fli f Sarre 5 
| annual address will be delivered by Dr. Eliot, o of great anmnation. The colored men were 


‘where he belonged and where not, intimating 
| that, despite the public’s opinion, he should hold 
| what views he pleased and still claim connection 
| with the Republican party ,—notwithstanding all 
this, we say, we have information which shows 
that he is not well satisfied with his present posi- 
tion, as these letters would seem to intimate. Pri- 
vate sources of knowledge in New York State 
make us aware that in a conference with Gen. 
Barlow, the originator of the late Soldiers’ Con- 
vention at Syracuse, it was agreed that Mr. Beech- 
er should be invited to participate in that conven- 
tion as chaplain, or send a letter, the invitation to 
/furnish an opportunity for him to “set himself 
| right” before the public. In conference with Bar- 
| low the terms of the letter were agreed upon, and 
were such as Mr. Beecher suggested. ‘To this 
| letter, Mr. Beecher was to reply. No veteran pol- 
| itician could arrange a plan better to get a friend 
| out of a bad scrape. Before answering this ingen- 
uous epistle, however, Mr. Beecher took counsel 
| of some of the leading members of his flock, who, 
| 
| 





while they approved a frank acknowledgment of Mr. Walker of Springfield, Mr. Congdon of New _county, 


their pastor’s mistake and a speedy backing-out 
| from his political heresies, thought so summary a 
' collapse of his assumed independence would make 
|} a bad niatter worse, and excite only the derision 
of the whole country. They advised, therefore, 
| that a little more time be allowed to elapse before 


the recantation. The advice was taken, no letter 


appeared, and the public may therefore expect, at | 
the first convenient opportunity, to hear from the | 
| pastor of Plymouth Church what his last phase of | 
In the meantime, why not | 


| political thought is. 
give an anxious public the joint composition of 
Mr. Beecher and Gen. Barlow? There must be 


some delicate tit-bits of suggestion in so carefully | 


prepared adocument. A warm personal friend ot 
Mr. Beecher’s in this city assured us, the other day, 
that Mr. Beecher would come down on his feet, 
throw him as high as we might. We have no 
doubt he will, and therefore simply give notice 
by this statement that he is preparing to land. 





Old Wine in a New Bottle. 

| Last spring, from developments then taking 
place, it was evident that Andrew Johnson was 
| attempting to fasten a quarrel upon the radical 
leaders and others in Congress, and, by conse- 
quence, upon their constituents, the liberty-loving 
people of the Northern States. Testimony is 
daily coming to light in proof of this. There i: 
no need of resorting to a misrepresentation 0 
the President’s course—the most exact truth will 
answer the purpose. To fully understand his po- 
sition now, it is necessary to go back and see 
what he has always been, for the man is constant- 


name, as some would-be artist did to his sketch | 


reiidmission of the Southern States, but, on the | 
contrary, in favor of their return at the earliest | 


1866. | 


— ——— }_ = — — — - 
| of the South ani the so-called “disunionists’” of | The Facts a yo a gacs to New 
| the North. Under this latter title must now be sid 

pea ana en area Ree pene N. ¥Y. Tribune, with much difficulty, has 
| vergeof the govermment,”’i.e., the loyal Congress The NV. ¥. £ridune, se fe 
pe secured the report of the military commission 


} Tni : inki f the e 
| of the United States. He was ag | appointed to investigate the causes of the New 
| latter, though apparently addressing the former; Orleans massacre. Great effort has been made 


in fact, he was looking Nortkward to find traitors »s3 this document,—and with reason, for 
| Sok Hemnlonlety aggunnk Thome. 0 peewee WF cu ea ile reaponsibility of the massacre is 
oe * zi * ade yi 1 : 

venom of his speeches. Any candid reader, on) he civil authorities of New Orleans, 


i > speech ji asti j at | Placed upon t 
turning to the speech in question, will find that, Falah took same Taian ohome 
The radical convention is 


The best comment on that speech, | ; 
|tained their course. 
i i from the charge of inciting the negroes 
ate electioneering the President. | Xonerated 
a pret seated a P23 to violence, and it is proved that the negroes who 


| his position, He has done that admirably him- | Paraded were generally unarmed, ee 
i self. He has done more than a hundred stump | had no hostile intentions. When the eae 
j ° “ . q . . . “es - a ow 
orators of the right metal to open the eyes of the | Was attacked, it 1s established ‘‘beyond a shador 
i r of doubt that, except the two or three pistols in 
people, and to convince them of the dangers of | ’ : P aa a 
"a reconstructed Union after the pattern of “my | the hands of the i o rg oe 
policy,”—and done it, too, by arguments with | sieged party were totally unarmed. a 
which the executive lately filled his mouth to On the other hand, the commission found that 
confute himself! ‘The proper cheers are supplied the Mayor expected that an — attack 
by Memphis and New Orleans. Henry Ward would be made on the convention; and that on 
Beecher and the New York Herald clap hands. the morning of the cacgcnent ag eggs pas 
It all shows what is meant by ‘‘our Union’’ and police from the streets, ang them, and hek 
“our Constitution,” and the “battle” that is go- them to await orders. The city was left to the 
ing on inside of them to help ‘‘my Southern | ™¢Ty of the rioters. The first attack was made 
, by ex-rebel soldiers upon the negroes, and this 
was followed by the advance of the police, in three 
columns, firing on the negroes and members of 
the convention. Organizations of rebel soldiers 
i joined in the attack. The alarm-bell gave the 
well-known signal which, during the rebellion, 
“The time may come when, after we have ex- summoned the rebel soldiers to the defence of the 
hausted all honorable and fair means, if this gov- | city against a federal attack. Sweeping through 
ernment still fails to execute the laws, and protect | the streets in answer to the tolling bell came 
us in our rights, it will be atan end. Gentlemen | t1,\4’s brigade, and bodies of men bearing the 
of the North need not deceive themselves in that}. °° | f hel They fell thi 
particular; but we intend to act in the Union and | MS!SM1A OF rebel troops. sha ies bo. aad nal 
under the Constitution, and not out of it. We) helpless convention, and this poor procession ot 
do not intend that you spall drive us out of this! negroes, who, carrying the flag of the Union, 
> 4 » \ 2 ~ q r rs. | . . . 
hone: Sat Sean Panreel ng sem Needs OF SNe ees blindly trusted to its protection, and pursued the 


It is our house. It is the Constitutional house. : sae? 
We have a right here; and because you come for- | Work of massacre with a cowardly ferocity unsur- 
ward, and violate the ordinances of the house, I; passed in the annals of crime. 
do not intend to go out; and if you persist in the! ‘The commission gives startling evidence of the 
violation of the ordinances of the house, we intend | fiendish spirit of th li d tl b; 1 
to eject you from the building, and retain possession | sich oo a 1€ mob; anc 
ourselves.” states as a firm conviction that but for the pres- 
Surely, we have only the old wine (or whiskey) , ence of the troops fire and blood-shed would have 
waged throughout the night in all the negro 
quarters of the city, and the lives and property of 
Pees > = 
| Unionists and Northern men would have been at 


ps mercy of the mob. They also declare that 
| 


ethaiagpestineriomeagiconts 





| this is so. 


| thus far, is the Philadelphia August convention, 
| 


' Happily, there is no need of argument to refute | 


friends.’ 
Is there not some significance in this threat, 
uttered six years ago, by the individual who 
| clapped a patent on all the Unionism of the coun- 
| try, and called it ‘“ours,’’ for a certain purpose 
and a certain policy now being carried out :— 





in a new bottle! | 





The American Social Science Associ 
ation. 
OSE Mayor Monroe knew what the action of the police 

Pe caters — _ the pee | would be, and intended the inevitable consequence 
of Social Science is a society of eminent schol-| .¢)-. 0. 0, 
ars and persons of every pursuit, whose object is ot hie a ae 
inquiry into the wisest practicable methods of ef- 
fecting the most desirable reforms in every depart- 
ment of social interest. At the last annual meet- 
ing papers of great value were read by Henry 
C. Carey, of Philadelphia, upon National Re- 
sources; Dr. Isaac Ray, of the Butler Insane 
Asylum, Providence, Rhode Island, upon the Iso- 
lation of the Insane; President Hill, of Harvard 
University, upon the Problems of Education; Dr. THE LATE EMANCIPATION CELEBRATION. 
—— Poa pg rigs od see ie | A second time the colored people of our city 
>. pena Mie Ne ar Ie vegh | have expressed their gratitude and displayed their 
Massachusetts Board of Charities, upon the Re- | j weet, <Uaeprene sodas 
formatories of that State, and the Present Condi- | manhood. The “Faithful Few” Council, No. 21, 
tion of Legislation in regard to them; and other ! of the Union League of America, held its annual 
tal me a acs a al elt » ‘commemoration of the Proclamation of Eman- 
other gentlemen. is a thoroughly earnest and)... ; é om z 
intelligent association to which the (Prieebe “al leg- | sn a the 24th of last month. ‘The council 
islation of the country will be greatly indebted. | and its friends gathered in Leffert’s Park, Brook- 
The next annual meeting will take place at New lyn, L. I. The council marched through Broad- 
_ on Tuesday, the Yth of October, at 10,| way to the ferry, with banners, badges, and bands 


The side-walks were thronged with 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Our New York Letter. 


New Yor, Oct. 1, 1866. 





ni eas ’ é ; | of music. 
| We find the above notice of a very useful or- | 
ear ; , : | gazers at the well-dressed colored men. 
ganization in //arper’s Weekly for the current) ,, 
its ; ; . , | Park, about one thousand colored men and wo- 
week. ‘The compliments paid to the association | 
}men assembled, and they were addressed by 


are well deserved, and furnish another proof of Moses. Andetetiy; Gittins; Sutuhe, and others 
| Messrs. son, s, ] s. 


At the 


tor of that able journal salutes all passing events. 


the last annual meeting.’”’ ‘There has been but 
one annual meeting, the first, at which little was 
| done but to organize the association. 
| named were read either at the second general 





| meeting in December last, or at the Reform | 


| School Conference in June. At the New Haven 
| meeting, which will continue for two days, the 


| Boston, in the enforced absence of President 

Rogers, who is slowly recovering from a severe 
illness. Dr. Eliot will be followed on ‘Tuesday 
by Mr. Haynes, warden of the Charlestown pris- 
on, who will read a paper on Convict Discipline, 
Mr. Wilder, of Boston, on Tenement Houses, 
Mr. Sanborn, of Concord, on Dr. Blanchet’s Sys- 
tem for Educating Deaf Mutes, and other mem- 
bers. The questions of Labor and the Police 
will also be brought forward for discussion, but 
no set papers are expected on these subjects. We 
hope Mr. Phillips, the great leader of the work- 
ingmen of the country, will be present and advo- 
cate their claims. He is a member of the associ- 
ation, and would be welcomed to its discussions. 


election of officers, cte., will be first in order. 
Then will come a paper by Judge Washburn on 
the Common Law, one by Dr. Read, of this city, 





| Wines and Clarence Cook of New York, Dr. 
| if abet 
Harwood and Professor Gilman of New Haven, 


| Bedford, ete. 
It is expected that Dr. S.G. Howe, Dr. Jarvis, 
Mr. David A. Wells of Washington, Rev. Fred- 


| 
} 
| 
{ 
} 
| 
} 


of much interest. We shall give our readers an 
abstract of what is most important. The ses- 
sions will be held in the City Hallat New Haven, 
' and itis expected that Gov. Hawley, who will be 
present, will be called on to preside until the 
| election of officers on Wednesday. 

In the discussion on the labor question which 
has now become so prominent, Hon. Amasa 
Walker, chairman of the Massachusetts Labor 
| Commission of 1866, will take a part. This dis- 


the discriminating courtesy with which the edi- | 


There is a slight error, however, in the state- | 
ment that the above-named papers were read ‘‘at | 


The papers | 


On Wednesday morning the annual! business, | 


on Cholera, and others on various topics, by Dr. | 


| eric N. Knapp, Hon. Amasa Walker, John S. | 
Gould and Charles L. Brace of New York, and 
| other eminent members of the association, will 
take part in the debates, which cannot fail to be | 


| 
| Brothers. 


Gibbons is an energetic and eloquent colored man. 
|The meeting ceased at five o'clock; the men 
formed in procession and walked to the cars and 
rode to the ferry. On the ferry-boat, lusty cheers 
| were given for their absent president, for Lin- 
coln, and for Congress. Leaving the boat, they 
}again formed into procession, walked through 
Fulton street and Broadway to Union square, 
where they halted before the Union League club- 
| house, the band playing national airs and the men 
cheering the club. The square became a_ place 
fringed with fashionable white ladies and gentle- 
'men, who stood admiring their manly deportment. 
| Leaving the square, the procession moved to the 
| hall of the League in West Sixteenth street. The 
| procession moved through the city without hav- 
| ing or needing the assistance of policemen. ‘The 
| men were not insulted or molested. 
STRENGTH OF THE COLORED COUNCILS. 

The League is of immense benefit to the col- 
!ored people. It brings them together, improves 
| them, associates them with white officials of the 
} order, anc imbues the men with a sense of im- 
| portance and duty. We have, in this State, in 
‘round numbers, 49,000 colored persons; which, 
according to the ratio, gives 10,520 colored male 
adults. The colored men’s councils have pre- 
! sented a report or the condition of their peo- 
ple to the State council. They make the follow- 
ing pleasing statement :— 
| ‘We have, in the city and county of New 
' York, fire Councils, with not less than 1100 mem- 
' bers; covering a population of 12,472. In Kings 
two Councils; covering a population of 
| 4,000. All of these Councils represent, and they 
‘are the embodiment of, the intelligence, wealth, 

and enterprising portion of our people. Having 
; schools well-tilled, and churches of the highest 
order, frugal and industrious, we have recently 
opened a savings bank in New York city, with 
an increasing capital.’’ 

LABOULAYE’S FAIRY TALES. 

Edward Laboulaye’s fairy tales will be pub- 
lished at the end of this month by Ilarper & 
The volume is being got up in an ele- 
gant style. Some months back, I informed you 
that these tales had been translated by Mary L. 
Booth. It is not often that a devoted politician 
like Laboulaye can or will visit fairyland and 
make us acquainted with its wonders in the deli- 
eate graces of language. England is renowned 
for its ‘‘witches,’’ Greece for its ‘‘heroes,” Ire- 
land for its ‘‘banshees,’’ France for its “fairies’’ 


| ‘ 2 7a? 4 » y bi 4 * ae *k Thnocday p - z 
' cussion has been fixed for 5 o'clock on Tuesday land revolutions, and our own America for its 


afternvoa. 





Early Action on the Question of Sla-| 
very in America. 

Mr. Bancroft in the forthcoming ninth volume 

of his history of the United States, thus refers to! 


| 


| . . 
| “material prosperity.” 


JOHN JAY, ESQ. 

This gentleman is the present president of the 
Union League Club. He was elected during his 
absence, and he is still obliged to reside in Varia. 


In consequence of his continued absence from 





the action of the new government upon the sla-! our city, he has written an elaborate ‘‘address,”’ 


| very question at that early date. The period de- 
He says :— 


! 
scribed is that from 1776 to 1785. 
In the low country of Virginia, and of the 
States next south of it, the majority of the inhab- | 
itants were bondmen of another race and skin, ; 
except where modified by inixture. The courts 
of Virginia would not recognize a right of prop- | 
erty in the future increase of slaves; the revisers | 
of her laws, George Mason, Jefferson, Pendicton, | 
| Wythe, conlemned slavery it-elf, especially Ma- 
| son, in words that thrilled with the agony of sor- 
| rowing earnestness. It is the testimony of Jef- 


i 


ly appealing to his ‘‘record,’’ and seems willing | ferson that an amendatory bill was prepared, “to of nations. 


which has been printed in Paris, comprising 66 
pages. The address is not published. It is di- 
vided into thirty sections, each section devoted 
Mr. Jay, as is well known, 
On slavery anid 


to an important topic. 
is a warm friend of the negro. 
caste Mr. Jay thus writes :— 
“After a national existence of ninety years 
passed in the violation of rights which we our- 
selves had proclaimed sacred, chastised and huw- 
bled, we return to the truth to which we pledged 
ourselves when we took our place in the family 
We have renounced before the law 


to be judged by it. That shows, as we long since 
demonstrated, that he has not ‘‘deserted’’ the Re- 
publican party, for, in fact, he was never in it. 
True, he went out from us, but he was not of us. 
Andrew Johnson was, and is, a Southern Breck- 
Furthermore, he is a State 
The only reason 


enridge Democrat. 
Rights’ man clean through. 
for not acting with ‘‘my Southern frieads,’’ as 
the calls them, in the matter of secession, was 
that given in his speech in the Senate in Decem- 
ber, 1860, when he announced to them his inten 
| tion to take “other grounds’’ while he tried “to 
accomplish the same ends.’’ The key to his po- 


that this battle ought to be fought, not outside, 
‘but inside, of the Union, and upon the battle- 
ments of the Constitution itself; and he adds, 
“If anybody must go out of the Union, it must 
‘be those who violate it. I do not intend to 
go out. It is our Constitution; it is ovr Union 
growing out of the Constitution, and we do not in- 
out of the Union.”’ 
Here lies, in a nutshell, the whole issue which | 
Andrew Johuson makes with the ‘secessionists’ 


' the people, South Cargina alone remained silent. + 


emancipate all slaves born after passing the act;”’ slavery and caste; we have repudiated, in deter 
but the details of the bill were impossible of exe- | mining the personal rights of citizens, aristocracy 
cution, and nothing came of It. Delaware, in of color and classification of race; we stand upon 
her constitution, presared her ultimate liberation the simple doctrine of our fathers that all men 
trom the terrible evil by declaring tree every PT: | are born with an equal right to life, liberty, and 
son thereafter imported into the state from Africa, | 9,¢ pursuit of happiness. Our countrymen have 
and by forbidding the introduction of any slave | earned late and slowly, but they have learned 
for sale. Nowhere was slavery formally: estab- ‘sadly and surely, that with this sign only can 
lished in the constituton as a permament social | 4)..7 maintain the unity, freedom and honor of 
relation; the unshackled power of emancipation cur reveblie” - 

was left to the legislattre of every state. I . 

The British parliama@t, inits bill of rights, had | : 
only summed up the liberties that Englishmen in | dress, because it is a note by the Italian liberator, 
the lapse of centuries lad acquired, or had wrest- | Garibaldi, which has not been published in the 
we be er mings Oe Amaricine openek fap newspapers. It is mtroduced by only one sen- 
carecr of independence by a declaration of the | 
self-evident rights of nan; and this, begun by | tence from Mr. Jay :— 

“In a recent note from Garibaldi, thanking me 
constitution formed afer independence, except | for the proceedings of the American breakfast at 
that of South Carolina. In that state, the amend- {| Naples on Washington’s birthday, he says :— 

ed constitution breathei not one word for univer-; “The sympathy which comes to me from free 
sal freedom, made no §sertion of human rights,! men, citizens of a great nation like yourselves, 
and no longer affirmal that the people is the | gives me courage for my task in the cause of lib- 
source of power. Petmsylvania, Massachusetts | erty and progress. I regard to-day the Ameri- 
and New Hampslilre pbclaimed that all men are | can people as the sole arbiter of questions of hu- 
born free, and as a conequence were the first to| manity amid the universal thraldom of the soul 
get rid of slavery; Ge¢gia recognized rights de- and the intellect. Please express these my senti- 
rived to Americans froh ‘‘the laws of nature and ; ments to your countrymen, and believe, me, 
reason; atthe bar ofhumanity aid the bar of Yours for life, G. GARIBALDI. 


> 99? 


Carxera, 13 March, 1866. 


ne more extract I make from Mr. Jay’s ad- 
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THE “INDEPENDENT” ON THE NATIONAL COM- |! strong; the other the eventual disruption of the | Ward Beecher and others, a fine variety is given. 


MITTEE’S ADDRESS. 

Tilton has come out strong against the National 
Republican platform. He terms the admission 
oi Tennessee into Congress ‘‘a mingled crime 
and blunder.’’ He asks, ‘‘Can anything be more 
humiliating than to see the National Committee of 
the Republican party thus humbly kneeling at the 
fect of the aristocracy of the South?” ‘The ed- 








radical party, for there are those in it who will 
never fail to demand justice and good faith. 
PARTY BANKRUPTCY. 

Cornelius Wendell declares that he will “throw 
|up the sponge”? unless money is immediately 
raised. The leaking-out ofa little “arrangement,” 
whereby the Indian Bureau was to furnish $30,- 
000, prevented the consummation of that arrange- 


itor further says:—‘‘It is with heaviness of spirit; ment. Sixteen thousand dollars was run up at 
that we find so many clear-sighted men holding | Philadelphia during the dumb convention, and as 
back half their thoughts at a time when the coun- | much more debt incurred through the late at- 
try so urgently needs to hear every voice that | tempts “to swing around the circle.’ Wendell 
can speak for impartial suffrage. Will the Re- has assessed several of the Secretaries five thou- 
publican party be injured by plain speaking? No. | sand each, and demands that these assessments be 
It will be helped!” From personal intercourse I | raised. The clerks will have to pay the excur- 
know Tilton speaks the thoughts of very many | sion bills or be decapitated. 

persons in our city. National prejudices are dis- SOME NEW APPOINTMENTS, ETC. 
appearing faster than the Republican party seems} Jn Maryland, the most stringent use of patron- 
to be aware. age is allowed. The new postmaster of Balti- 
more, William Shriver, is removing all his em- 
ployés who do not come up to the require- 
ments of “‘my policy.’’ Several of these are sol- 
diers. Shriver belongs to a Democratic family of 
the ancient regime. ‘They have been active, local 
politicians for fifty years past. Intensely pro- 
slavery, though pretending to be Union, they be- 
came copperheads on the adoption of emancipa- 


SOUTHERN FEELING. 

Mr. Thomas W. Conway, late of Louisiana, 
has made a significant statement to our Chamber 
of Commerce. Of the South he declares,— 

“‘The people evince a strong hatred of Northern | 
men and of the government; the spirit of hatred 
toward Northern men is almost universal. North- 
ern money is welcome enough, but rather than 
have Northern men as its managers and investors | 
among them, I am quite settled in the conviction | ti Shriver i; 1 tool 
that these Southerners would rather utterly fore-| "00. )tver 1s a good tool. 
go the funds, it matters not what suffering such} Another recent appointment is that of William 
conduct might entail upon themselves and their IR. Whittaker, as assistant treasurer at New Or- 
region. Emigrants from the North, instead of jeans. in place of a radical, Thomas C. Ma 
being welcomed, have been driven away; and | Ty} T 4 ARG AS Bie 6 toga ds 
most of those who have returned will not again | *"° 47 une speaks of Whittaker as “a well-known 
attempt to invest their capital in that direction. | Unionist,”’ but is of the stripe adopted by the 
Some of those who went South, and who have | President. He was, till recently, Collector of In- 
as yet remained, write me that soon as they have | ternal Revenue there. While engaged in adjust- 


vathered this year’s crop they will return to the}. d : B 
North. They complain that the civil offices are {498 and settling bis accounts at the Bureau, he 


nearly all filled by men who are disloyal, and that | took occasion to publicly, and in the most blatant 
law is administered with a bias of partiality for | manner, denounce the Louisana Convention, and 


S« as agai N » es e oT eas 
Southern as against Northern men. ‘This repre 'to sustain in the most unmitigated manner the 





sentation I know to be correct so far as my own | 
observation has gone. 


Throughout Louisiana | terrible August massacre. Whittaker was for- 


there is simply one rule observed in the filling of! merly from the Bay State, where, I believe, his 


civil offices. It is that none but rebels shall be | 
in office; and many of the federal appointments 
to offices have, in a great measure, assisted in the 
adoption of this principle, instead of meeting it 
with united, avowed and unfaltering opposition 
and condemnation. What is true of Louisiana is 
true of the entire South, so far as my information 
enables me to judge; and nearly four years and 
a half spent mainly among the people of the 
Gulf States might be supposed to qualify me to 
form something which should approach a correct 
judgment in the case.”’ 

This is an indictment against “my policy.” 
The people (as the jury) will give the verdict at 
the ballot box. Ihave no fear. Weshall have a 
thirty thousand majority for Congress and against 


the President. 
A HANDY CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT. 

Mr. Sinclair Tousey is writing a pamphlet for 
the campaign. It willconsist almost entirely of 
extracts from recent Southern papers, arranged 
for easy reference. L. Mappas. 


Our Washington Letter. 





ree 
WasuincTon, Oct. 2, 1866. 
AT HIS OLD TRICKS. 

1 refer to Andrew, at the White House. 
engaged just now in the congenial task of attempt- 
ing to deceive the Northern Democrats and the Re- 
publican apostates. This is the comedy of “Haw- 
ley vs. English,” or “Slocum vs. Barlow,”’ slight- 
ly altered and adapted to present surroundings. 
Mr. Johnson seems at times to take as much de- 
light in cozening associates as he certainly does in 
bullying opponents. Our interest in the play is 
only that of spectators, who would be amused 
were it not for the dark vein of tragic treachery 


He is 


which runs beneath. : 

‘Lo drop metaphor, the political situation ap- 
pears to be perplexed, in administration circles, 
by the evidently mighty anger of the Northern 
majerity, and just now more directly by the threat- 
ened detection consequent thereon of the New 
York conservatives. Seward’s courage fails him 
“at the sticking poing,” and he comes back fully 
believing it is necessary to “about face’ and 
“change front.” 

This change is to induce Mr. Johnson, and 
through him the Southern States, to accept the | 
Constitutional amendment, and then demand ad- | 
mission to the halls of Congress. In this way, 
Seward hopes to retain some strength, demoralize | 
the Republican party by a division created on the 
issue of sustaining our friends or handing them 





over to their enemies, as would certainly be the 
case if the Constitutional amendment is to be the 
A necessary means of 
doing this is to stop the present process of decap- 
itation, continue to use patronage to debauch 
Republicans, and not buy or reward Democrats. 

It is at this latter point that the game grows in- 
teresting. The Northern Democracy, with the 
exception of course of the simon-pure peace men, 
would accept the Congressional plan if thereby 
they can get control of the flesh-pots and a chance 
to obtain power. But to fail in obtaining the pat- 
ronaye, and yet follow Seward’s beck by an ac- | 





ceptance of a partially-radical plan, is more than | 
they will stand. They show a strong front and | 
are making vigorous fight, emboldened by their | 
beliet, likewise, of Mr. Johnson's sympathies being 
with them. Those of them who, like Tom Flor- 
ence, have been long and intimate associates of 
the ‘Tennessee Casar, still wear smiling faces. | 
Zhey make no secret of their belief that it is 
Seward, Raymond & Co. who will go overboard, 
and not the Democracy. In proof of this they 
point to the later appointments of Johnson, An- 
derson of Me., Delmar of Va., Whittaker of La., 
Shriver ot Baltimore, the Philadelphia appoint- 
ments, and others that might be named, are proofs 
positive that the attempt to bribe Republicans 
trom the path of duty is nearly “played out.” 
Stilla strong pressure is made. Jolinson seems 
to be halting between two opinions. In my opin- | 
ion he is only trolling on the stream, secing he 
can't yet land his fish, the tide setting too strong 
against him at present. Knap, the Chairman of 
the Johnson Finance Committee, Seward, Brown- 
ing, Weed, with other smaller try, are industri- 
ously besieging the President to induce him to 


}at the very top of the trade in Boston. 


family were identified with the Democracy. 


WESTERN ELECTIONS AND PROBABILITIES. 
The Pacific coast despatches recently an- 


| nounced that Charles W. DeLong had secured 


the primary elections in Nevada, and thereby ren- 


dered certain his election as senator next winter 
in place of the present incumbent, Gov. James 


W. Nye. Private letters from Virginia City an- 


nounce that Mr. DeLong secured the election of 
delegates in that city before Gov. Nye got home 
from the East. 
a most vigorous fight with more than a fair chance 
of success. 
be the administration candidate. 
young man, about thirty-five, from New York, 
and is a practical miner. 
just elected over Col. Paston, delegate from Ari- 


This is all. Gov. Nye will make 
Mr. DeLong is understood here to 
He is quite a 


Gov. Coles Bashford, 


zona, was formerly governor of Wisconsin, and 
yas then a radical Republican. Paston is a man 
of ability, but an intense copperhead, being, in 
fact, almost a rebel. What course Bashford 
adopts is not known. The election probably 
turned on local issues, but there are not wanting 
many tokens of the growth ot Republicanism in 


these far-off embryonic States. Kosmos. 





HOME NOTES. 





THE COMMONWEALTH, 


SATURDAY, 





The tickets, too, are very low—$2.00 only with a 
reserved scat. 





Loyat Soutuern Parers.—In Memphis is 
published the Post, in Nashville the Press and 
, Times and the Colored Tennesseean ; in New Orleans 
the Tribune; in Augusta the Loyal Georgian; in 
| Charleston the South Carolina Leader; in Savan- 
|mah the American; in Mobile the Nationalist ; in 
| Richmond the New Nation; in San Antonio the 
| Express ; in Austin the Jntelligencer ; in Newbern 
‘the Times; in Homer, La., the Jliad; in Fort 
Smith, Ark., the New Era; and in Harrison, 
Hamilton county, Tennessee, the Unconditional. 
There may be others, but these are all that have 
/ come to our notice. 


New York Styre or Portics.—In New 
York city, last January, a Republican city com- 
mittee was chosen for a year. Since then a por- 
tion of them have joined Mr. Johnson’s bread-and- 
butter brigade. ‘The State Convention at Syra- 
cuse directed that a new committee should be 
elected, which has been done. The new enmmit- 
tee have organized, and proceeded to work in 
earnest. The old committee finding they couldn’t 
trade the party to Hoffinan, the Democratic guber- 
natorial nominee, called a meeting last Saturday 
night, and when genuine Republicans who were 
on both committees applied for admission, they 
were excluded on the plea that it was only a 
meeting of private gentlemen, and not a_ meeting 
of the old committee. On Monday morning, 
however, the committee published their proceed- 
ings as those of the Republican City Committee, | 
and denounced the real committee which the State 
Convention had authorized! 


Income Returns 1v ENGLAND.—In the course 
of some comments upon American finance the 
London Spectator says :— 


The debt of the United States, which amount- 
ed on Ist August, 1866, to 554,083,000/., is twenty- 
five millions less than it was on the same date in 
the year before—perhaps the most astounding 
fact in the whole history. of finance. This Amer- 
ican people, which according to the Times and 
the Club-men, was about to be insolvent, has in 
the year after a tremendous war, and with half its 
territory disorganized, raised a revenue greater 
than that of Great Britain, paid every expendi- 
ture, and paid off twenty-five millions of debt, re- 
ducing the total nearly one-twentieth. At this 
rate the war debt will disappear in 20 years, or al- 
lowing for the usual rate of American increase, in 
12, a fact the Spectator recommends to those who 
believe that democracy always repudiates. Mr. 
Gladstone, remembering his poor little half mil- 
lion must feel terribly envious; but then anything in 
the ay of taxation can be done with a nation which 
will allow individual incomes to be published in the 
newspapers—a_ practice which yl Englishmen, 
whose habit is to exaggerate their incomes to their friends 
and depreciate them to the tax-collectors, as absolutely 
revolutionary. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 


Saturday, Sept. 29.—Our Consul at Gaspé 
Basin, Canada East, reports the arrival there of 
members of the crew of the Gloucester schooner 
‘‘Marsh,” recently wrecked off the Magdalen 
Islands. The ‘‘Marsh’’ had on board the crew of 
another wrecked vessel, but all escaped, though 
narrowly. 

A gale on the east coast of Newfoundland on 
Saturday caused a great many wrecks, among 
which isa French frigate at St. Pierre. One 
hundred and fifty bodies were washed ashore at 
St. Pierre on Sunday. 

Monday, Oct. 1.—A circular issued from the 
War Department exonerates the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury from responsibility 
for the delay in the payment of the bounty voted 
by Congress at the last session, and says that the 
regulations were prepared under the direction of 
the Secretary of War, and all diligence consistent 
with the magnitude of the interests involved was 








used. 

A despatch from San Francisco says that H. 
W. Corbett, the Union candidate for United States 
Senator, has been elected by the Uregon Legis- 
lature. 

Tuesday, Oct. 2.—A motion to admit to practice 
onathan S Wright, a colored lawyer, was made 
yesterday in the Criminal Court in Washington. 
The delegation of loyal Suutherners arrived at 
Chicago last night, and were received by Gov- 
ernor Oglesby. ithe city was ablaze with fire- 
works and bonfires, and much enthusiasm was 
displayed. 

District-Attorney Chandler, having consulted 
the authorities at Washington, has notified the 
juries of Richmond, Va., that no District Court 
will be held there to-day. 

A brief account is given from Washington of an 
attack on an immigrant train in Arizona, by In- 
dians, in which thirty-three Indians were killed, 
and one white man killed and another wounded. 
Wednesday, Oct. 83.—A Richmond, Va., des- 
patch says that the June term of the United States 
District Court was illegal, and the adjoarnment 
consequently invalid. An application for a writ 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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FURNITURE. 








. CHANGES. 


O how unstable are the times, 

As changeable as are our rhymes; 

Wherever in this world we range, 

Most everything bears marks of change. 

One day the sun shines bright and clear, 

The next will clouds and storms appear ; 
Sometimes the morning, clear and bright, 

Is changed to storms before ‘tis night. 

E’en Fenno’s * Clothing House’’—Dock Squarg, 
Has been much changed since he moved there; 
His “‘stock’’ is larger, and more choice ; 

*Tis just the place to ‘‘clothe” the Bors. 











MARRIAGES. 








In this city, lst inst., at the residence of the bride's uncle, 
Mr. George W. Steyens, by Rev. George II. Hepworth, Mr. 
Charles II. Davis of Boston, to Miss May A. Stevens, of New- 
buryport. 

In Roxbury, Ist inst., by Rev. Dr. Putnam, assisted by 
Rev. C. F. Barnard of Boston, James M. Barnard, Jr., of 
Savannah, Ga., to Harriet L. Otis of Roxbury. 

In Stoneham, Ist inst., by Mev. @. W. Skinner, Charles D. 
O'Reilly to Miss Olive V. Locke. 

In Easthampton, 20th ult., by President Mark Hopkins of 
Williams College, assisted by Rev. Dr. 8. T. Seelye, Rev. 
Henry Hopkins of Westfield, to Alice, daughter of lon. 
Horatio G. Knight. 





DEATHS. 


In this city, 27th ult., suddealy, Elizabeth W., wife of 
Joel Nourse, 50, 

28th ult., Elbridge L. Sanderson, 30 yrs. 5 mos. 

Ist inst., Cornelia, wife of 2ea. Kichmond Johnson, 38. 





—_ 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALESROOMS, 
8&4HOLMES BLOCK, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
BEAL & HOOPER. 


—_—— 





We have arranged at our SALESROOMS one of the largest 
| and best-selected stocks of 


RICH AND WELL-MADE FURNITURE 
We have ever offered, consisting of 
CHAMBER SETS, 
BLACK WALNUT AND CIHLESTNUT, 
|PRAWING-ROOM SETS, 


n— 
| Brocatelle, Plash, 
Coteluines, Terry, 
Reps, or Hair-Cleth. 


PARLOR SETS, 


in all Fashionable covers, and some of elegant design and 
superior finish. 


Book and Library Cases. 
SIDE-BOARDS, 





In Roxbury, 27th ult., Richard, infant son of Rev. Chas. 
J. and Annie M. Boweu. 

In Dorchester, 1s¢ inst., Maria 8S. Cummins, daughter of | 
the late Judge Cummins. 

In Maldea, Ist inst., Agnes J., wife of John W. Chap- 
man, 32. 

In Easto1, 16th ult., Rev. Luther Sheldon, D.D., 81. 

In Guilfed, Ct., 21st ult., Dr. Atherton Clark, formerly 
of Easthampton, father of Prof. W.S8. Clarke, of Amherst 
College, 7. 








SPECIAL, NOTICES. _ 








of habeas corpus in Jefferson Davis’s case is also 
spoken of in the same despatch. 

General Sheridan has returned to New Orleans. 
His visit to Brenham, Texas, has not sesulted in 
the complete explanation of the disturbances 
there, and he has ordered further investigation. 
The Southern: ioyalists addressed immense | 
audiences in Chicago yesterday. <A torch-light 
procession in the evening formed the closing fee- 
ture of the reception. 

A barque from Japan arrived at San Francisco 
yesterday, having on board a Japanese prince on 
his way to Yale College. 

General Couch was notified on Monday of his 
appointment as collector of customs at this port. 
Thursday, Oct. 4.—Advices from the city of 
Mexico state that at the cclebration of Mexican 
independence Maximilian made a speech in which 
he expressed the determination not to abandon 
the sea: he held by the votes of the majority. It 
is stated, also, that he has resolved to place him- 
seif at the head of the “national” army, against 
the literals. 

Mr. O’Conor and Mr. Reed, counsel for Jef. 
Davis, are in Washington, urging his release on 
parole. 





Tue Resurt or Pro-Stavery Divinity.— | 
“Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont reports in his an- | 
nual address that the Theological Department of | 
the Vermont Episcopal Institute is without stu- | 
dents. The Treasurer also says in his report:— | 


forward to the ministry, or preparing to erT 1 

What other result could have be~t expected? 
Bishop Hopkins, in his fanaticet support of what 
the great and pious John Wesley denounced as 
the “eam vc-cut villanies,’’ has arrayed himself 
against the liberal and enlightened moral senti- 





Xe Several favors crowded out this week. 


re -Gen. Wilson has returned from Indiana, 
and reports the unquestioned success of the Re- 
publican ticket in that State. 


ter Messrs. Ticknor & Fields lead the fall 
publishing with all the spirit and gallantry that 
Sheridan showed in his military movements. See 
their announcement in another column. 


De Albert F. Wheaton and Geo. P. Atkins, 
two practical and tasteful tailors, with also large 
experience, have formed a co-partnership in busi- 
ness—a fact which cannot otherwise than redound 
to their advantage and the public’s convenience. 


DarrAll highminded men_ rejoice that Mr. 
R. H. Dana, Jr., immediately upon his return 
from Europe, resigned his position of United 
States attorney for this district. Mr. Dana does 
not sustain the policy of the President, and he 
did not fail while abroad to expostulate with Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, as an old friend, for do- 
ing so. 


[rer Speaking with Charles Francis Adams, 
one day, about American affairs, Mr. R. H. Dana, 
Jr., mentioned the word ‘nation’? in connection 
with the country. ‘Nation!’’ petulantly ex- 
claimed Mr. Adams, “it is no ‘nation’—nothing 
”” Mr. Dana was not 
vefore aware of this maintenance of the doctrine 
of State rights by Mr. Adams. 


but an association of States. 


ty The opposition candidates to Gen. Butler 
for the nomination of Congressman in the Fifth 
District, with their sympathizing friends, had a 
meeting on Thursday at Young’s Hotel, in this 
city, to devise measures to defeat his regular nom- 
ination. ‘The maddest man in the district at But- 


‘ler’s assurance, as it is called, is Judge Otis P. 


Lord, who rehearses the legislative incidents of 
1853. 


CARPETINGS FoR THE SEASON.—Messrs. Lear- 
nard & Hartley isa new concern which is fast 
winning an excellent name in the Carpeting line. 
Occupying the old stand at the corner of Hanover 
and Union streets, they have an assortment of 
goods which just suits the great middling-interest 
claas of people. We have tried their fabrics, and 
cordially endorse them for color and durability. 


Tue Leaping Furniture Hovse.—By en- 
ergy, industry, superior goods, and judicious use 
of printer's ink, Messrs Beal & Hooper have placed 
their Haymarket square furniture establishment 
We take 
pleasure in recording their success, and can assure 
our readers, far and near, that they can implicitly 
rely on the statements of this firm, of whom pur- 
chases can be made by letter as well as in person. 
They will be happy to send a catalogue gratis to 





come out. To all these appeals we gather that, 


as yet, he makes no response other than to wait, 
To Democratic | merely on the surface of our State politics was 


till after the coming elections. 


delegations which have waited on him, especially | 
a New England one, he has replied that he will | Democracy—in the double-headed form of ‘*Na- 


. : ‘- Rios : . 
not change, especially in the matter of patronage. | tional Union 


any applicant. 


Jounson State Nominations.—A_ ripple 
PI 
observed on Wednesday last when the Johnson- 


men and old-line ‘‘Democrats’’— 


The programme he has announced is that heads ! came together in convention and nominated for 
of bureans, Sc., whe will not become active sup-| Governor Theodore H. Sweetser of Lowell; 
Mr. Lieut.-Gov., Horace C. Lee of Springtield; See- 


perters of ‘my poliey,’’ must go out. 
Chandler, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, retary, Luther Stephenson, Jr., of Hingham; 
and Mr. Rollins, Commissioner of Internal Reve- | Attorney-Gen., Wm. C. Endicott of Salem; Trea- 
nue, were both mentioned by the President as surer, Harvey Arnold of Adams ; Auditor, Ar- 
obuoxious. Chandler has twice offered his resig- | thur F. Devereaux of Roxbury. 
nation. Mr. Rollins will, if he has not already.) My neaxtrie Linnany Assocratioy.—We are 
Among the apparent coalitions is one between , indebted to Mr. Baker, librarian, for the forty- 
Messrs. Seward and Stanton, The latter has Gyih annual report. The Library has 18,388 
always favored the adoption of the Constitutional The additions during the year were 
1644. There are 025 members. The finances 
show that the receipts for the year, were SS904- 
38; expenditures, 3407.84; investments, 32505- 
ance is a finality. Stanton in good faith would (55; leaving in the treasury $80.00. ‘The perma- 
like to compromise on that basis; Seward in nent fund amounts to $16,950. The sum of $2505- 
treachery would accept it in order to recuperate 55 wa. added to the reserved fund from the pro- 
tor new assaults. Ata “State dinner,” (if T may Qooas of the fair in Horticultural Hall. A legacy 
be allowed to use the term,) given by the Premier, oe <1000 by the will of the late Ralph Hunting- 
Stanton was the only member of the Cabinet “ The public lec- 
A number of other prominent public 
men were present. The adoption of the amend- i wxorciuia:te: Meeceniiin Maik wars. a meses. ue 
ment by the South was urged by both rious receipts exceeding the expenditures. 
ries. Already there are not wanting indications SBS NOAA 
of this acceptance. Some of their shrewder, Morr Goop Lectcures.—We have had ocva- 
journals are hunting reasons for a retreat. | sion to speak favorably of the courses of lectures 
It is not wise at this time te show all the results of the Fraternity and Bay State Associations for 
of this action, should it be adopted. Certain it| the present season; but the Mercantile Library 
is that Seward were indeed wise if he succeeds, ' comes in witha course none the less attractive 
for two things Would be likely to follow—the and meritorious. The list is published elsewhere. 
treacherous continuance of our friends’ foreed! With Boutwell, Kelley and Logan on Politics, 
submission to their and our enemies, shorn, it is Taylor and Gough on Miscellaneous Themes, 
truc, of some power, but still malignant and Henry Vincent, Esq., the English orator, Henry 


volumes. 
amendment. He would be eager to seize the road 
of escape offered by the National Republican Com- 
mittee’s declaration that the amendment’s accept- 


ton has not yet been received. 


wesent, : - 
pues tures resulted in a pecuniary loss. 


The literary— 


ment of the age. He has done what he could to 
identify Christianity with a system of horrible 
cruelty and oppression—one against which the 
universal voice of Christendom is pronouncing 
its anathemas. We donot wonder that the young 
men of his diocese turn away from the ministry of | 
such a gospel. Itis a healthy sign that they do. 
It shows that the fanatical pro-slavery teachings | 
of Bishop Hopkins are estimated in Vermont, as 
elsewhere, at their true worth. 








New EnGianxp Temrerance CONVENTION.— 
This important gathering at the Tremont Temple 
on Wednesday and Thursday last was well at- 
tended and very interesting. The feature of the 
Wednesday evening session was an address from 
Rey. Thebddore Cuyler of New York, whose utter- 
ances on some of the disputed points of temper- 
ance advocacy were radical and unflinching. He 
spoke strongly against the vicious practices of the 
medical fraternity in prescribing intoxicating 
liquors to their patients, and quite as strongly on 
the still more delicate point of the customs of the 
Christian Church, in consequence of which “many 
a soul is slipping down to the pit from the com: 
munion-table.’’? It requires no little courage for 
a clergyman to maintain this ground against 
fashion and tradition, and Mr. Cuyler deserves to 
take rank among the truest and most valliant 
workers for humanity. Mr Cuyler also called at- 
tention to the fact that we have no temperance 
literature in this country worthy of the name, con- 
trasting it with the science and research that have 
been brought to bear on the subject in England, 
Scotland ond Germany, Mr. C. was followed by 
Dr. Jewett, who spoke nearly an hour in his for- 
cible, homely, humorons style on his speciality— 
alcohol as a medicine. He would only admit the 
use of it in a few infrequent cases as a momentary 
stimulant. 





ConpITION OF THE SouTHERN Country.—An 
intelligent gentleman, formerly a newspaper cor- 
respondent, who is trying his fortune on a cotton- 
plantation in Louisiana, writes to us thus:— 
“Everybody here is awaiting the fall elections. 
The rebels,—t. ¢., the people,—tully expect to con- 
trol Congress by virtue of a presidential coup a’- 
etat. Repudiation, contract laws that practically 
amount to reénslavement of the plantation ne- 
groes, suppression of free speech, will at once fol- 


low. A Northern man with plenty of money may 


‘There are no young men in the diocese low SD | nominated Frederick Stone for Congress, in oppo- 


State conventions of ‘National Union men” 
and “democrats”? were held in Faneuil Hall yes- 
terday. ‘The conventions were earecgec ri 

ine #6 camo State "ket, ¢ | 
body ; both adoptineerceing in ‘initenens meee 
passi® democrats of the 5th Maryland district have 
sition to Mr. Blair, the Johnson candidate. 

Friday, Oct. 5.—Many Southern families are 
coming North to reside, in consequence of the 
change in the labor system and the unsettled state 
of society in the South. 

Advices from Texas state that the officer in 
command at Brenham, Texas, the scene of the 
recent rebel demonstration against the trmops sta- 
tioned there, has ordered the disarming of the in- 
habitants of that locality. Outrages upon freed- 
men are increasing in frequency. 

New Haven papers state that returns from marly 
all the towns in Connecticut that held elections 
on Monday show that the Republicans have carticd 
two-thirds of the towns in the State. 

In the Common Council of Boston an order a- 
propriating $125,000, for the purpose of con 
structing the Chestnut Hill Reservoir driveway, 
was adopted by a vote of 88 against 1. 





Foreign. 
<a 

Saturday, Sept. 29.—Despatches from Europe, 
dated the 24th inst., were received last night. 
There is nothing of importance contained in the 
news. The operators state that after the trans- 
mission of their report, the Newfoundland lines 
again ceased to work. These lines run through 
dense forests, in one instance a continuous dis- 
tance of 250 miles, with stations 50 miles apart, 
and in raising the frequently prostrated lines, a 
detour of many miles is often necessary in order 


| to cross a swollen stream—-an explanation of the 


interruptions to telegraphic communication with 
Europe which have recently been experienced. 

Wednesday, Oct. 3.—A banquet, in celebration 
of the successful laying of the Atlantic telegraph 
cable, was given in Liverpool on Monday evening. 

Friday, Oct. 6.—Our telegraphic despatches to- 
day announce the signing of a treaty of peace be- 
tween Austria and Italy. 


Weekly Financial Report. 
Saisie 
COMMONWEALTH GFPICE, Boston, 
Fripay, Oct. 5, 1866. 

Money still continues over-abundant. There is a fair daily 
demand for business purposes, but it is altogether insuffi- 
cient to absorb the large amounts pressing for employment. 
Rates are generally unchanged, call Joans being easily avail- 
able at 5@6 percent. Discounts of good short dated paper 
still rule at 6 percent. In the outside market prime paper 
passes at 5@6 per cent. 

The gold market continues firm, with an apparent up- 
ward tendency. The highest price reached yesterday was 
1483. Government securities are in fair request at an ad- 
vance of } on coupon sixes, and } on ten-ferties. The clos- 
ing quotations are :—Coupon Sixes 111}@112; ten-forties 
99} bid; old seven-thirties 106 bid ; old five-twenties 111}@ 
111}. 


Weekly Retail Market Report. 
CoMMONWEALTH OFFICE, Boston, 

Fripay, 12 M., Oct. 5, 1506. 
BUTTER, CILEESE AND EGGS. 


Cheese, choice, 


2 ane 49 @ 45 P ih.........25@ 28 
Medium ........ 33 @ 42 Skim Milk, P Ib...8 @ 10 
Cooking ........20 @ 25 Eggs, Pdoz......32 @ dt 


FLOUR, MEAL, &c. 





be pleasant. Now, however, I am bound to say 
little or nothing to complain of. I avoid political 
talks with roughs, or in the vicinity of bar-rooms, 
but otherwise I am as free-spoken here as I would 
be in Boston, and [ have never had the slightest 
cause of complaint, though I am known as an 
But I've had, this year, overflow, 





abolitionist. 


robberies a week within six miles of my residence, 
and a murder in the parish every month. I'm go- 
| ng to make some money in spite of it all, and 
when my cotton is out I’m going to quit.” 
: 


Western Earsnestyess.—An Ohio reader, in 
{renewing his subsciption, writes:—‘Ben. Butler 
jis my oracle, and the model fora statesman, at 
‘this crisis. Wendell Phillips should be associated 
| with him in thenext Congress. The three proud- 
est acts of my life have been: Ist, to harbor in 
my parlor security two female slaves, and, at the 
“same time, to entertain unawares, their owners and 
pursuers in my dining-room; 2d, to display, 
half-mast, from a liberty-pole, in my town, the 
‘national flag, entwined with crape, during the day 
John Brown was executed; 3d, during the first 
' year of the war, while numerous bodies of troops 
' were cantoned in the city of Cleveland, they were 
generally feasted and well supplied by the con- 
'servative public. At the same time a son of John 
, Brown had raised a company of radical abolition- 
tists, destined for Kansas, and was also stationed 
That public bestowed no favors on him, or 
‘hiscompany, and he was treated with marked neg- 
lect. In company with my friend, we raised forty 
wagons treighted with all manner of good things, 
‘and gave him and his company a literal surprise 
| party. In return they sung and played in fine 
i style, on a melodeon, “John Brown,’ the first I 
‘ever heard it. Times are rapidly changing and 
| progressing. These several acts, in their day, 
were heinous and offensive in the eyes of the 
"conservatives; but like farmers’ cheeses, they have 
| improved with age, lost their offensive odor, and 
have become pa’atable to all except copperheads.’ 





' 
| here. 


stay here if he will invest his money and hold his | 
tongue; but even then his residence will scarcely | 


that planters from the North have in this region | 


| swamp-fever, worms, cholera and the New Orleans | 
{riots; we have an average of a couple of highway | 


Wheat Flour, Indian meal. }) tb. .4 @ 5 
PP BSL. iss: $15 @ 17 Farina, $y Ib...... 16 @ V7 
Fine Flour. hese 5 @225 Hominy, PY tb....... @ 7 


Rye do. } 5 Oatmeal } tb..... 2@ 14 

Graham do. p Ib...7 8 Corn Starch, # 1b.16 @ 14 

FRUITS—GREEN. 

| Tomatoes, Y pk....20 @ 25 Lemons, P doz....25 @ 30 
Apples, } pk, ...60 @1 00 Watermelons, ea, . 25 @ WD 

| Oranges, 4) doz....40 @ 80 Wantelopes, ea.,....- 6@ .) 

| FRUITS—DRY. ss 

| Apples, ¥ Ib......22 @ 25 Peaches, Pean....55@ 6. 


| Currants, Zante, Prunes, }) Ib .....25 @ 28 
! Wie iscctes: 26 @ 25 Raisins, p ib..... 283 @ 38 
| PURE SPICES. oe 

| Pepper, } tb...... 55 @ 60 Ginger, PY fb..... L @ 60 
Cassia, P Ib.....110 @125 Cloves. P th,.....89 @ 
| Pimento, P tb....50 @ 60 Mustard, % fh....60 @ 80 
| Citron, P 1b...... 54 @ 62 Pure Cream Tartar.d6 @ 10 


MEATS—FRESIH. 


Beef, sirloin....... 85 @ 40 Mutton, fore quarter, 
Beef, round....... 20 @ 5 OEE Ss Sonn hes 10 @ it 
Beef, rib roast... .20 @ 30 hind quarter....18 @ 25 
Pork, roast and eS Epp Se LR @ % 
steaks........15 @ 158 Spring Lamb, 
Veal. fore quarter..8 @ 14 hind quarter,....17 @ 20 
hind quarter....18 @ 33 fore quarter, .....5 @ 14 


POULTRY AND GAME. ; 
Chickens, P tb,....49 @ 50 Pigeons.py doz..200 @3 00 
Spring Ducks, Fowls, P fb....... 25 @ 30 


c@- MERCANTILE LIpraRy Asso- 
CIATION. 


Wednesday Evening Lecturcs. 





The 24th Annual Course of Lectures by this Association 
will commence at MUSIC HALL, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOY. fru, 
WITH AN ADDRESS BY 
HON. GEO. S. BOUTWELL. 
To be followed, WEDNESDAY, Nov. 2Ist, by 
HON. W. D. KELLEY, of Pennsylyania. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 28ra, 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 5rn, 
HENRY VINCENT, ESQ., 


BLACK WALNUT, OAK AND CHESTNUT. 


Hall Stands, 
Center and Extension Tables, 
What-Nots, Etaigeres, Clc., cic. 
To accommodate all and give better opportunity for se- 
lections, we have added two ot the Spacious Halls over the 


ae NEW 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


Pronounced by those who have examined it 
greatly in advance of the Grammars 
now in use. 








A FRENCH GRAMMAR. Being an attempt to 
to present, in a concise and systematic form, the essential 
Principles of the French language ; including English Ex- 
ercises, to be translated into French, with vocabularies ; 
an alphabetical list of the most common French Idioms, 
and a copious Index. To which is added a French, Eng- 
lish and Latin Vocabulary, containing the most common 
words in French which are derived from Latin. By Ep- 
warp H. Maou, A.M., Sub-Master in the Boston Latin 
School. 1 vol.,12mo. Price $1.50. 

Weare permitted to publish the following from well- 
known teachers in this city :— 

‘*It gives me great pleasure to speak | 
commendation of the French Gieaaiee pooped tee 
friend and fellog-teacher. Mr. Magill. I have no doubt that 
in = — = oe teacher this manual would enable 
a pup make far more rapid t 
pl ny pid progress than he could make 

‘Whether or not the book will be a favorite with t 
of teachers of French remains to be seen, reese png as 
many teachers do their work mechanically, and prefer a 
grammar which requires no knowledge or exertion on their 
part."’— Francis Gardner, Public Latin School, Boston. 

“T have examined to some extent Mr. Magill’s manuscript 
of a French Grammar ; and although the only true test of a 
school-book is to be found in its practical use, I believe that 
Mr. Magill’s will meet the wants of our educational institu- 
tions better than any other with which I am acquainted.”’— 
Thomas Sherwin, English High School, Boston, 

“IT have looked over the manuscript of Mr. Magill’s F: h 
Grammar, and believe it to be far better ping deteat- 
book that has yet appeared on the subject.”"— W. H. Seavey 
Girls’ High and Normal School, Boston. é 











SELECTIONS FROM OVID AND VIRGIL. 
A short Handbook of Latin Poetry, with Nctes and Kef- 
erences to Harkness’s and Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammars. By J. H. Hanson, A.M., and W. J. Rotrg, 
A.M. 12mo. Price $2. 


IN PRESS: 





Carriage Depository of Edward Riddle, Esq., (entrance 3 
and 4 Holmes Block,) making our salesrooms very easy of 
access. 


We warrant our goods equal in all respects to those made 
by any house in the country, while our facilities in Manufac- 


turing sable us to offer our Goods, com t - 
rnp 3 paratively speak 


A KEY TO EXERCISES IN MAGILL’S 
NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR, 1 vol., 12mo. 


A:FRENCH READER. With References to Ma- 
gill’s French Grammar. 12mo. 


THE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPF 4 Pen 
his 





EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS 
—or— 


FURNITURE. 
3m 











The Eloquent English Reformer. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 12ru, 

BAYARD TAYLOR, ESQ. : 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 191n, 
MAJ.-GEN. JOHN A. LOGAN, of Illinois. 
WEDNESDAY, Jay. 16ru, 

JOHN B. GOUGH, (with a New Lecture ) 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 23p, 
The Novel Lyceum Entertainment, 
“TOO LATE FOR THE TRAIN,” 
Messrs. Henry C. Barnabee & Geo. M. Baker. 
The GREAT ORGAN will be played each evening before 





het ee } 
Car? Cowse Tickets with neo. i: i } 
To be obtained only at Music Lall, on ‘ang 2,00. a | 

lth. Oct. "| - 


tg FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DIs- 
ws . . . . 
TRiCL.—The Republicans of this district are requested to 
send delegates to a Convention to be held at the Ward Rous, 
of Ward 6, corner of Anderson and Pinckney streets, Bos. 
ton, WEDNESDAY, October 1(), at 4 o’clock P.M., for the 
purpose of nominating a candidate for Representative to 
Congress from said district. d 
The number of delegates from each ward, town and city 
in the district to be elected on the same basis as for the last 
State Convention. 
AMOS A. DUNNELS, 
HORACE H. COOLIDGE, 
GEORGE P. CARTER, 


' District 
j Committee. 


In accordance with the notice given by the district com- 
mittee, the Republicans of Wards 1. 3, 6 and Y are request- 
ed to meet on MONDAY EVENING, Oct. 8, at 7} o'clock, to 
elect delegates to attend the Fourth Congressional District 
Convention, and for the transaction of such other business 
as may come before them. Wards 1,3 and 6 will meet at | 
their Ward Rooms; Ward 9, vestry Methodixt church, | 
Church street. Ward 2 has chosen. Ward 4 will meet at | 
Faneuil Hall, WKDNESDAY EVENING, Oct. 3. 

The following is the number of delegates to which each 
vard is entitled :—Ward 1, 19; 3, 16; 4, 16; 6, 14; 9, 12. 

For the Republican Ward and City Committee, 

ALBERT J. WRIGHT, President. 

Worace IT. Coouipae, | g,, . 

Gus. Caves, a, SO Oct. 6. 


Ig OLD BAY STATE LECTURES AT 
TREMONT TEMPLE.—The third annual course of these 
popula Lectures will commence October 11, with an address 


b 
4 ANNA E. DICKINSON, 
to be sucweded on THURSDAY EVENINGS, consecutively, 
by the folbwing distinguished gentlemen :— 
VENDELL PHILLIPS, 
JOHN B. GOUGH, 
E Hl. CHAPIN, 
N.P. BANKS, 
J.9°. FULTON, 
GEQRGE 8S. BOUTWELL, 
M. k. GADDIS, 
A. A. WILLITS, 
W. F.MALLALIEU, 
and onc to be announced. 

Tickets for the course of cleven Lectures, $1.50. Checks 
for reserved seats, $1.00 extra. Tickets for sale at Oliver 
Ditson’s, 277 Washington street; Nichols & Noyes’, 7 
Washington street ; John C. Haynes’, 33 Court street ; and 
at the office of the Tremont Temple. Checks for reserved 
seats for sale on and after Monday next, commencing at 10 
o'clock, at the Temple only. 2t Sept. 29. 


NEW ENGLAND FEMALE MEDICAL 
COLLEGE.—The nineeenth annual term, of seventeen 
weeks, will commence on Wednesday, Nov. 7. PROFESSORS : 
Stephen Tracy, M.D., Theory and Practice of Medicine ; 
Frances S. Cooke, M.D., Anatomy, and also of Physiology 
and Hygiene; Edward Aiken, M.D., Materia Medica, Thera- 
peutics and Chemistry ; Minerva C. Meriam, M.D., Obstet- 
rics and Diseases of Women and Children; Daniel D. Gil- 
bert, M.D., Principles and Practice of Surgery and Medical 
Jurisprudence ; Anua Monroe, M.D., Demonstrator of Anat- 
omy. Tuition fees, $65—free to students needing aid. 

SAMUEL GREGORY, M.D., Secretary, 


Sept. 29. 3w 80 Canton street, Boston, Mass. 


ta SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 
diseases of the Stomacn and URtnary OrGANS, RHEUMATISM, 
GENERAL Depitity, Dropsies, CHronic Gonornu@a and Cu- 
TANEOUS Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
toeffectacure. Price one dollar per bottle. For sale by 
pothecaaries generally, and by BURLEIGH & ROGERS, 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston, Mass., General Agents. 

Aug 4. 3m 





2g ERRORS OF YOUTIL—A_ gentleman 
who suffered for years from Nervous Debility, Premature 
Decay, and all the effects of youthful (ndiscretion, will, for 
the sake of suffering humanity, send free to all who need it, 
the receipt and directions for making the simple remedy by 
which he was cured. Sufferers wishing to profit by the ad- 
vertiser's experience, can do so by addressing, in perfect con- 
fidence, JOUN B. OGDEN, 

Aug. 25. 3m* No. 42 Cedar St., New York. 





CHARLES M. ELLIS, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
IAS REMOVED TO OFFICES 10 AND 11, 


No. 96 Washington strect. 
Oct. 6 tf 





LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


Per “Melita” and ‘‘Bospheorus.”’ 





We are in receipt of the latest designs 
Sb GE nels 
ENGLISH CARPETINGS, 
in GREAT VARIETY, which together with a complete as- 
sortment of 


GOODS OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE, 


CHOICE 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


HOWE CIRCLE. 2vols. Instrumental i i 

: 2 CIRCLE. 2 . y music for the piano. 

SILYER CHORD. lvol. Songs, bailads, &c. Piano ac- 
companiment. 


SHOWER OF PEARLS, 1 vol, 
accompaniment. 

OPERAT: PEARLS. 1 yol. 

; Piano actompaniment. 

GEMS O¥ GeKMAN SONG. 1 vol. 

, Composers. Piano accompaniuient. 

GEMS a SCOYTISIE SONG. 1 vol. 
ies. Piano accompaniment. 

GEMS OF SACKED SONG. 1 vol. 
posers. 

Price of each volume $2.50 ; 3; 

$4. Sent postpaid. ’ eT ee em ” 

OLIVER MITSON & CO., Puntisuers, 
3t 277 Washington Street. 


Choice duets, with piano 
Gems from standard operas, 
Vocal gems of German 
Standard Scotch lyr- 
All from the best com- 


Oct. 6. 


WHLATON & 


Suce 


ATKINS, 
ESSORS TO Wieatoy & Sma, 
MIRC sJHIANT TA ILORs 

Le | 


168 Washin ten S 
: we Sten Street, 





“4s north of Franklin § 
A. F. Wueatox, ee 


George P. ATKINS, 
(Formerly at 236 Washingto.. 





+ 
We have a large and earcfully selected se ts 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FABRICS, 


which is being constanly renewed. Our Cutters are the best, 
and every garment we make is warranted to be of the first 
class in al! respects. Oct. 6. 





TICKNOR & FIELDS’ | 
NEW BOOKS. 








Published this Day: 
CHARACTER AND CHARACTERISTIC 
MEN. By Epwin P. Wuirrie. Ll vol. I6mo. $1.75. 
This volume embraces twelve Essays and Addresses on 
topics admirably suited to the author's rare analytical power, 
and terseness and beauty of style. Its contents are as fol- 


lows :— 

Character; Nathaniel Hawthorne; 

Eccentric Character ; Edward Everett; 

Intellectual Character; Thomas Starr King; 

Heroic Character ; Agassiz; 

The American Mind; Washington, and the 

The English Mind; Principles of the Revo- 

Thackeray ; lution. 

THE PICTURE OF ST. JOHN. By Bararp 
Tartorn. lvol. I6mo. 2.00. 


This new volume by the author of ‘‘The Poet’s Journal,’ 
‘Poems of Home and Travel,’’ and ‘‘Poems of the Orient,” 
will attract special attention. The author, in his preface, 
says, ‘The Poem grew naturally out of certain develop- 
ments in his own mind, and the story shaped itself to suit 
the theme.” It iss work of time, and finished with the 
care and conscientiousness which such a venture demands. 
MISS MULOCK’S POEMS. Cabinet editior. $2. 
COMPANION POETS, A beautiful new edition. 


Houschold Poems. By H. W. Loncretiow. 
Sengs for all Scasons. By Atrrep TENNYSON. 
National Lyrics. By Joun G. Waittier. 
Lyrics of Life. By Ronert Brownina. 
Hiumorous Pocms. By 0. W. Iotmss. 

These five volumes are copiously illustrated by the best 
American artists, beautifully printed, and tastefully bound 
in morocco cloth. The set is put upina neat box for $5. 
Price of single volumes, $1.00. 





Books Recently Published: 
SPARE HOURS. Second Series. By Joun Brown, M.D. 
$2.00. 
ROYAL TRUTHS. By Henry Warp Beecuer. 
A YANKEEIN CANADA. By H. D. Tuorgav. 
POEMS OF T. K. HERVEY. $1.50. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF J. G. PERCIVAL. By Junius H 
Warp. $3.00. 
TREASURES FROM MILTON’S PROSE. $2.50. 
POEMS OF ELIZABETH AKERS, (Fiorence Percy.) $1.50. 
*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of price. 


TICKNOR & 
Oct.6. PUBLISHERS, 


$1.75. 
$1.50. 





FIELDS, 
BOSTON. It 





BAY STATE 
VENEER 


MANUFACTORY, 
Office 441 Tremont St., Boston. 
Plain and Figured Resewood, 
Birds-EKye and Piain Maple, 
Mettied, Striped and Common Black Wal- 


lustrated in a Philological Cam~ ~y vil Julius Ca- 
sar. Rv Qe-- - ++ UNAIK, Professor of History and of 


English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. Adapted 
to the use of the student and the general reader, by W. J. 
Roves, Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mars. 
16mmo. 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 
PUBLISHERS, 
117 Washington Strect, Boston. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S BEST WORK. 





HYPATIA ; Or, New Foes with an Old Face. By Cuar.es 
Kives.ey, Rector of Eversley, author of ‘Alton Locke,” 
“Yeast,” &c., &c. Tenth edition. l2mo. Price $1.75. 
“This is a tale of the fifth century, of the great struggle 

between Heathenism and Christianity, between the Young 

Church and the Old World. It is written with strange 

power—passages are wonderfully beautiful, and others as 

terrible.”’— Springfield Republican. 
‘A most instructive book, and one, too, of intense inter- 
est.” —Star in the West. 


‘As an effort of creative genius and scholar 
is, perhaps, more creditable to its aut — 
predecessors.”— New York Eveni> * a 


CRrospx & AINSWORTH, 
PUBLISHERS, 
117 Washington Strect. 


, a» flypatia’ 
any of its 


EDUCATIONAL. 





DD. APPLETON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH MORE THAN 
“% EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS, 
~ eluding the Departments of 


English, Latin, 
Italian, Hebsek, French, Spanish, 


SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, and COLD? Tite 


BOOKS, will consult their interest by addressing‘*ng TEXT 
TON & CO., New York, who will be glad to supply “tel- 
wants on the most favorable terms. 

Among their recent publications are the following :— 

FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By G. P. Quack- 
ENBOS. Price, 50 cents. 

AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By same Author. Price, $1.20. 

PRIMARY HISTORY OF TIE UNITED STATES. 
$1.00. 

QUACKENBOS’S SCHOOL IIISTORY OF TIE UNITED 
STATES. ‘ Price, $2.00. Every thing has been brought 
Sully up to date. 

YOUMANS'S NEW CIIEMISTRY. Entirely rewritten and 
much enlarged, with 310 Engravings. Price, $2.00. 

HARKNESS’S LATIN GRAMMAR. Price, $1.75. Strong- 
ly recommended by our leading scholars as a decided ad- 
vance on the old Latin Grammars. 

HARKNESS’S LATIN READER. A companion to the 
Grammar, by the same Author. Price, $1.50. 

A NEW EDITION OF QUINTILIAN. By Prof. H. 8 
Frieze, of University of Michigan. $1.50. 

APPLETON’S ARITHMETICAL SERIES: On the basis of 
the works of Gzo. R. Perkins, LL.D. By G. P. Quack- 
ENBOS, A.M. 


Price, 


No labor has been spared to make this series exactly what 
is required for the purpose of mental discipline, as well as 
for practical use in the daily business of life. It is clear, 
simple, thorough, comprehensive, logically arranged, well- 
graded, is supplied with a great variety of examples, AND 
TEACHES THE METILODS ACTUALLY USED BY BUSI- 
NESS MEN. 

The Series consists of a Primary, an ELEMENTARY, a Prac- 
TICAL, 2 HiGHer, and a MentaL. The Primary (40 cta.), Ele- 
mentary (60 cts.), and Practical (75 cts.), are now ready, 
and the others will speedily follow. 

Teachers interested in using the best books are solicited 
to examine this serics, which we claim possesses many ad- 
vantages over those heretofore published. 

Agents wanted in all parts of the United States to wtro- 
duce these Arithmetics. 

Also Published by the Undersigned, 

CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. Everywhere received with 
unqualified approvel. 

AN INTRODUCTORY LATIN BOOK ; intended as an ele 
mentary drill-book, on the inflections and Principles of 
the Language, and asan introduction to the Author's 
Grammar, Reader, and Latin Composition. By A.bgrt 
HARKNESS. $1.25. 

A GRAMMATICAL ANALYZER: or, the derivation and 
defiuition of English words with their grammatical classifi , 
cation. By W.J.Tenney. $1.25. 

ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL PIIILOSOPHY. By Rev. 
Josepn ALpEN, LL.D. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 





Specimen copies of any of the ahore works mailed postpaid 
to teachers and school officers, on receipt of one-half the retaal 
price The most favorable terms made for introduction. 


! 
| D. APPLETON & CO., 
| 443 & 445 Broadway, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 














4 WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
From India Wharf. 
The new and elegant Al Clipper Ship 


nut 
Mahiaaeies Cedar, Oak, and all other quilities o | 
VENLERS, | 
Cut to order of any thickness from 4 to 150 perinch. Pine 
backboard, any thickness or quality. 





— AND — 
OIL CLOTHS, 


we are offering at the Lowest prices. Also, 





P gales ccc; 175 @ 2 Turkeys, } th....30 @ 35 

Bawaba. ...-3 ceases @ 2% 
MEATS—SALT, SMOKED. Erc. 
Pork, hams, whole. Beef Tongues, 
Pd..........@ w Re D@ 3 

Pork. hams, cut...3) @ 35 Bologna Sausages, 
Pork, sa:t. P Ib...20 @ 25 green, P tb...16 @ 20 
Beef. corned. 3? fh.10 @ 20 Do. dry........-.- | @ wv 
Beef, smoked, P f).18 @ 25 Tripe..........-.+.- a 5 
Fresh Pork........ 15 @ 18 Tripe. P bbl. .18 00 @20 00 
Corned Shoulders.... @ 16 half bbl......9 00 @l000 
Smoked do. ....... 7 @ 19 Pig's Feet. Pp tb @ 12 


‘ . 

Smoked Tongues..... @112 Roasting Pigs,...250 @4W 

Pork, 2 bbi....19 00 a. 
VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages. each. .... 6 @ W Beets, FF pk......... @ 

| Cranberries, P gt... @ .. Squashes, new P fb. 1h a 

Onions. } peck...... @ 49 Hubbards, P ib... @ 

Carrots, Pbunch.. 4@ 6 25 4 


Turnips,} pk ....25 @ OD 
Potatoes, pk, new..20 @ 2 Corn. per doz...... 5a 


Do. sweet, }) Ib....4 @ 5 Cucumbers, .... .. ag 
GROCERIES. 
Coffee. pure burned. Adamantine. P 1.33 @ 40 
ary 55 @ 60 Sperm. P ib...... Ww @ 54 
Mixed, P Ib...... 35 @ 3 Lard, P h......... a 2 
| Bye. » Ib........ 12 @ 15 Rice, P fb........ 13 @ 15 
Green Java. P fb..49 @ 45 Sago, Pih.......... © B 


Sugar, brown, Saleratus and Soda. 


ie. REN ee wel refined. Pth..15 @ 17 
Coffee. P th...... 18 @ 1 Salt, table, fi qt...4@ 6 
Crushed. % fh....18 @ 19 Soap, hard, large bars, 


Sugar-house Syrup. each.Ex.No.1, 25 @ 37 


2 | ee 169 @189 Soap, hard, smal: bars. : 
Molasses, P gal. .1 00 @1 10 each.Ex.No.1, 13 @ 15 
Tea, Oolong. }? th.135 1 50 Soap, best family. box, 

English Breakfast. 2 ae kL@h 
SPR eS 135 @175 Soap. common, box. 
Green. P Tb..... 15 a2 a Peery 12 @ l4 
Japan Tea....... 125 @175 Soap. soft. Pqt...2@ 3 
Chocolate. ........ 54 @ 58 Soap. Vermicelli...5 @ 3B 
Candles, tatiow, Starch, } fh. .... t@ ili 
Wiccicccens 23 @ 2 Tapioca, P th..... 3@ 3 
SUNDRIES. 
Beans, dry, P qt..12 @ 14 Honey, box. Plh..40@ W 
Coal, hard;  bu..42 @ 52 Uoney, strained, 
Coal. store, 2 SRR HN @ & 
P ton......100 @ Kerosene. P gal... @l 09 
seer err 5 @ Macearoni, pth 2s @ 22 


WINDOW SHADES AND TRIMMINGS, 

| AT THE OLD STAND, 

136 Hanover, and 78 & SO Union St., 
Oct. 6. BOSTON. 3m 

| JOSIAH M. READ, 

MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


READ’s 


| 

| 

—axp— 

' 

| New Era Parlor Cooking Stoves$ 
ALSO DEALER IN 

| Pails, Tabs, 

| Brooms, and ‘ 

i Corercd Backets. 


05 & 97 North Strect, Boston, 


A yrw poors NonTH oF BLackstone Strest. 





Cuetsea, July 20, 1864. 
Mr. Reap :— Dear Sir :—I have used your KITCHENER 
AND HEATER about three years, during which time it has 
not cost me anything for repairs, and has done my cooking 
to my entire satisfaction. It has heated my parlor without 
any fire. with the heat that in other ranges is entirely lost 


in the chimney. Yours, truly, 
Oct. 6. CHESTER E. SMITH. 





ln 


KITCHENER STOVES AND RANGES, 


ist FIORATIO SPRAGUL, 
Address orders and communications to 
8. K. SMALL........COMMANDER. 


JOSEPH F. PAUL, Proprietor. This splendid little clipper, of only about 500 tons regis- 
—— - —~—-—— | ter, has just been built by Paul Curtis & Co., at East Bos- 
ton, for the San Francisco and China trade, and for beauty 
of model and thoroughness of finish she is not excellea. 
Her small capacity has enabled us to secure a large part of 
her cargo, and will help us to despatch her very promptly. 
Shippers will oblige us if they will forward their engage- 
ments at once. NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 





| FALL CARPETS! 


patentee 








} J 7 L oO V E J O Y & Cc oO °9 Sept. 8. Cor. of State and Broad Sts. 
| 
10 Summer street, ae GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 
IEA SEB | SAN FRANCISCO. 
' - ’ | . . 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH, The benatiful Al cligpet ship 
IIave now in store their full assortment of wae BE ng CR pce ari ee 


able portion of her cargo on board will have prompt des- 
patch. 
Shippers will oblige by sending forward their goods. 
| For freight, apply at California Packet Office, No. lid 
State street. 
Agents in San Francisco, Messrs. Meader, Lolor & Co. 
Aug. ll. 


| 
| . ° | Inin berth, and having large engagements and a consier- 
| Heavy English Brussels, | 
} | 


| Comprising the LATEST NOVELTIES OF TIIE SEASON 


including a few bales more 


> ENGLISH PALATINE TWILLS, 





—_—— 


For Dining Rooms, Libraries and Halls, with Stairs to match. 


\Peancrs Ww. BIRD & CQ., 


coats | 
MANUFACTURER OF 
EXTRA HEAVY KIDDERMINSTERS, HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWINE, 
| SHEATHING AND CARPET 

| WITH A PULL ASSORTMENT OF | PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS, 
LOW PRICE GOODS East Walpole Mass, 
| | 


of Domestic Manufacture. Warcheuse, No. 55 Water Street, Basten, 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Sheridan at Cedar Creek. 
(October, 1864.) 


BY HERMAN MELVILLE. 


—— 


Shoe the steed with silver 
That bore him to the fray : 
When he heard the guns at dawning, 
Miles away ; 
When he ark them calling, calling, 
Mount, nor stay ; 
oe or all is lost; 
hey’ve surprised and stormed the post, 
They’ve pushed your routed host, 
Gallop! retrieve the day. 
House the horse in ermine— 
For the foam-flake blew, 
While through the red October 
He thundered into view. | 
They cheered him in the looming, 
Horseman and horse they knew. 
The turn of the tide began, 
The rally of bugles ran, 
He swung his hat in the van, 
The electric hoof-sparks flew. 
Wreathe the steed and lead him— 
For the charge he led 
Touched and turned the cypress 
Into ang rsange pope head 
Of Philip, king of riders, 
Who aad ho from the dead. 
The camp (at dawning lost), 
By eve recovered—forced, 
Rang with laughter of the host 
At belated Early fled. 


Shroud the horse in sable— 
For the mounds they heap! 
There is firing in the valley, 
And yet no strife they keep; 
It is the parting volley, 
It is the pathos deep. 
There is glory for the brave 
f:! Who lead and nobly save, 
~* But no knowledge in the grave, 
Where their nameless followers sleep. 


remark 
the streets: ‘‘Splen ’splay 
sousend peop! 
sand million peopl 
policy. ’Rah for me!” 
good many. 


I hev seen since we started. 


ladies wav: e 
and men cheered. A pleasin 


nized her to wunst. 
Ohio and wuz 


coat, and hed a Oystran musk 


some days. 


identical angel. v 
raged, spit in my face with 


I returned them gallantly, 


carriage, met the 


spittle. 


company uv solgers uv the 
leg off, dressed in the gray 


Fashions for the Fall. 


THE NEW EKA s..- -.aweRy—NEW FASHIONS IN 
HAIR—NOVELTIES IN PARASdvuan ween PFIGN 


OF “‘TILTING”’ HOOPS OVER. 


ern side of it. But he left 
their hands cheerfully. 


There are many changes in the shapoo aud 
trimming of ladies’ bonnets. The admirers of the 
summer bonnets have looked forward anxiously 
to the “great opening,” lest the changes decreed 
by fashion should not be becoming and graceful ; 
but to-day the milliners are prepared to answer 
all inquires. 

There has never been a greater variety of styles 
than now; there is something to please the fan- 
cy of every purchaser and to suit every style of 
features, but whether or not the fashion will suit 
every purse is another question. The prices do 
not vary much from those of last year, and there 
is no prospect of cheaper bonnets; the duty on 
imported goods and the price of gold, with other 
causes, combining to keep millinery goods at a 
high mark. There is the usual variety of colors, 
but the leading ones will be green and English 
magenta. 


asked him how there could 


order :— 


Iskariot? 


THE STYLES OF BONNETS. 
A tasteful evening hat is of white material, Cat- 
alan shape, and trimmed; with purple velvet. 
Nhe strings are edged with white lace, and there 
smalleF Pie and white flower on the top, with a 
; d wiiff in the center of the bandeau to cor- 
rage gees . bonite2® the outside. ss 
> ee i; of green velvet, trimmed 
with white, a necklact’ ! Ps 
: elvet, with jet orna- 
ments, and a fall of white XS ‘nm front. Another 
style is a white bonnet, trimmea ~ith a row ©: 
fringes across the upper part of the @ ~wn inde 
of marabout and pearls, white marabout’.orosq 
- back an'l pearl pendants around the ente 
edge. 
An elegant style is in black velvet, trimmed 
with jet and velvet, and made in a new shape. 

The front is somewhat like that of the cottage 

style, with a wide crown closely fitting at the back 

of the head; and this will probably be the prevail- 
ing style later in the season. A hat of white mar- 
about trimmed with pink velvet is tasteful and at- 
tractive. «pe, 

Most of the round hats are of turban: faces. 
which is becoming only to pretty or va round hats 

There appears to be no winter.ashion having for- 

for plain faces, the geni- 

gotten them. . style, for misses, is made of 
The Maria fet, with long blue strings; a white 
blue reve passing around the front and falling in 
-4mg ends over the blue strings; a cluster of crys- 
tal pansies forms the inside trimming. 
A hat known as “La Incroyable” is of white 
royal velvet, adorned with mauve flowers with 
crystal pendants; a velvet band covered with 
white lace forming the inside trimming. It has 
wide mauve strings, and’ narrow grass ribbon 
streamers of the same shade, and a white mara- 
bout fringe at the back. 
A white silk—Catalan shape—is trimmed witk 
purple flowers, with a lace barb falling over pur 
ple velvet strings; pendant purple flowers, having 
rings attached to be worn in the ears to match the 
outside trimming. This is a decided novelty. 

One of the new styles is curious, and cannot be 

easily copied; indeed, at first it puzzled the milli- 
ners. It consists of a single piece of white satiw 
shirred over a Catalan frame, with a purple velvei 
wreath ornamenting the edge. 

The Lambella is one of the new shapes, and may 
be seen in all the show windows. 

In round hats the Pompadour is exhibited as s 
novelty. It is of black velvet, with a point in 
front and one at each side. A wreath of white 
velvet flowers ornaments the edge. 

As half the effect of the prettiest bonnet is 
spoiled if the hair is not tastefully and becomingly 
arranged, it may not be inappropriate, in connec- 
tion with bonnets, to give the style of wearing the 

HAIR. 

For full dress curls will be much worn,without 
the ‘‘waterfall.””. The front hair is arranged in 
water curls, or in wavy puffs. The front hair is 
also worn in smooth puffs, but this is not becom- 
ing to all styles of features. There are several 
different modes of arranging the waterfall, to suit 
the fancy of the wearer. It may be composed of 
several small puffs, or two or three, or two narrow 
bands crossing it, which give it the appearance of 
puffs. But coils were ruled out some time since, 
and though occasionally we see one defying the 
fiat of fashion, yet they are decidedly out of style. 

PARASOLS. 

When the small parasols, gorgeously decorated 
with gold and jet, were introduced, it may have 
been thought nothing prettier could be produced. 
But parasols for the fall, following in the march 
of luxury, have come out more fancifully adorned 
than at the spring opening. They are small, lined 
with white, or some contrasting color, and orna- 
mented with feathers and marabouts. A black 
silk parasol has a row of black and white feathers 
near the edge, and one not tar from the top. A 
purple silk is trimmed with white marabout, and 
a blue silk with blue and white. They are pret- 
ty, but expensive. 


1. Joodis iskariot. 
And so on. It is suscepti 
I thot uv that when I writ 


Johnstown, Pa.—A plat 
which wuz 400 voturs, killi 


@ speshl Providence. 
the remark and answerggt 








appintmunt he desired. 


in 1861. 
Johnson’s policy. 
wich the President wept. 
normal,’’ sed he ‘‘when the 
Wat love—wat unity. Th 
glin in the same preceshun, 
in ME.” 


and South. 


made a speech. 


left Cleveland, Chicago and 
but be this ez it may, he le 


stars onto it into his hands. 








United States Senator, and 


dooty agin traitors North ez 
guided triends South. 


PETROLEUM 


P.S. 


Tue CLEVELAND So.pie 


of much wider renown as a 
soldier. 


has the arts and manners of 


CLOAKS. 

It is rather early to speak decidedly of the styles 
for cloaks to be worn later in the season. The 
opening for cloaks, ege., takes place in October. 

HOOP SKIRTS. 

As we have seen those disgraceful and abomina- 
ble ‘‘tilting’’ hoops, we have mentally asked how 
long will we be punished with them! The ques- 
tion is now answered, and the fiat of fashion has 
gone forth for their abolishment, and we breathe 
easier. The skirt is narrowed around the bottom, 
for the fall and winter season, from 4 1-4 and 3 3-4 
to 3 3-4 and 3 1-2 yards with a prospect of a still 
further reduction. Those for riding, house, and 
xeneral use, vary from 3 1-4 to 3 yards in cireum- 
ference at the bottom, with the same decreasing 
tendency. 


point and put you in sucha 
appear the height of ingratitu 
resistance. 
convention with Col. Zulich, o 
give the collector-colonel all 


was a study to see him at the 


genial deference. 
broad forehead noticeably full 
in its contour; but his nostrils 


race-horse, and his upper lip is 
not that of a follower. 


Nasby. 


MR. NASRY WITH THE PRESIDENTIAL PARTY FROM 
LOUISVILLE TO WASHINGTON. 
Wuits House, 
Wasuarnerton, D. C., Sept. 12, 1866. § 

I rejined the Presidenshul party at Loovisville, 
and glad am I that I did it at that pint. His Im- 
perial Serenity had been pleesed ever sence he 
left Chicago—or, ruther, sence he got neer St. 
Louis—for too-thirds of Illinois wuz pizen, and In- 
junapolis wuz pizener. 

From St. Loois the recepshuns wuz trooly cor- 
jul, and even enthoosiastic. We got out uv the 
rejun uv aristokrats, and hed come down to the 
hard-fisted yomanry. I seed holes through the 
hats uv men; I seed what mite be called the flag 
uv Dimokrisy wavin from behind ‘em, wich—ez 
they ginerally either hed ro coats at all, or, if any, 
they were roundabouts,—wuz alluz in view. I 
saw wimmin who disdaned stockins and di 
snuff—and I felt to home. 1 wuz among Dimok- 
risy. The cheering for Grantand Farragut closed 
ez we got into them rejuns, and uv the vocifferus 
krowds, half uv °em—the younger ones—cheered 
Andrew Johnson, while the veterans—them 
whose noses wuz blossomin for the tomb—cheered 
for Andrew Johnson. His Serenity smilingly ac- 
knowledged both, by makin a speech to ’em and | smiling ,ood nature is without 
wavin his hat. & natural conservative; he fi 

With these preliminary remarks, I resoom my | pleasanter to do nothing than 
diary. je was perscnaly popular i 

Louisville. —There wuz a magnificent demonstra- 
shun here. Lis Imperial Majesty, who wuz ins 





and trimly-built gentleman of 
tectly erect in 


| degrees. 
/much wrinkled, except in the } 


{his partial baldness; and his 
eyes, more than anything else 
; speak his extreme age. He 
jatlected when called to the c 
president. 


| ear, tried them again and again 
jent word each time, perhaps, y 


iT've no doubt it is, so far as 
| perfectly honest picture. 








ili le—mor’n ten une 
ten unerd million peop’ = te as 


my handkercher, and vowed that 
aon henceforth be kept sacred. It wuz, and 
when I seed her wavin hern at our 
like a Philadelphia Convenshun. 
triotic female, 
tention to the incident, and handed her my hand- 
kercher, which hed, four years before, wiped her 
The incident gave new vigor to her arms, 
and from that time she waved two handkerchers, 
and mine wuz one uv them. I narrated the insi- 
dent to the President, and he wept. : 
There wuz a large perceshen and a grate variety 
of banners. Among the most noti 


1. I swung round the cirkle. 
2. I asked who wuz the Savior ef I wu: 


Eggslency felt releeved when heerin ov a oe 
ane, at bein ashoored that there WU sidered it 
his supporters on the platform. |, tur overheerd 
The } ef eny ov his sup- 
seckshun, they’d hey 
porturs wuz killed if purpus. 
to import wun ‘An enthoosiastick individual who 
Migiin..Bst Orfis at this place very much, fell 
wants President,s neck and wept, hailin him ez 
the “Presurvyur uv the Union.’’ 
thanked him for this spontaneus triboot, and left 
in his hands the Konstitushun, the flag, and the 


He had something of a bout in the} 


the appointment of a committee. 


each of his shoulders, stroking him softly down 
the lappels of his coat and speaking with the most 
He is a short, wiry, active, 
broad-shouldered, dark-skinned mart, with a low, 


black eyes. His lower jaw seems almost feminine 


Gen. John E. Wool is 77 years of age, yet looks 
younger than many men at 65. 


His voice is feeble and broken, and 


posit ve officers of inferior rank were naturally 
drawn towards him. They won his victories and 


THE COMMONWEA 


eggslent condition to make crowds large enough, 
ed to me ez we wuz ridin through the 


! Mor’n ten ’unerd 


le—mor’n ten million people, mor’n 


sou- 


His Majesty ondoubtedly eggsagerated towards 
the last; but it is safe to put the throng down ata 
That estimate is entirely safe. 
There wuz the finest display uv banners and sich 


The red, white and 


displayed from almost half the houses, 
dine a a their handkerchiefs ez we passed, 


incident occurd here. 


I noticed one gushin maiden uv thirty-seven wav- 
in her handkerchief as tho she wuz gettin so much 


t to that nine. 
per wave and hed egg ong panto ge 


into the service uv the 
United States, and clothed in a bob-tailed blue 


I recog- 


itputintomy unwillin 


d fe to fite agin my brethren, our 
poeta sansel throo Looisville and stayed there 


alkin one afternoun when I met this 
viel ane She saw my bloo kote, and en- 


sich energy that she 


threw out uv her mouth a full set uv false teeth. 


wiped my face with 


Cincinnatt.—A very onthoosiastic recepshun— 
enntimnucu and loud cheers for Grant, wich the 
President acknowledged. A unsophisticated 
Postmaster who jined us here, wanted to know 
why the people cheered for Grant instid uy the 
President, to wich His Highness answered that 
they wuz considrit—they knew his modesty, and 
wanted to spare his blushes. | u 
wuz also unsophisticated, asked him confidenshel- 
ly ef he didn’t think there wuz a samenis in his 
speeches, and that ef he didn’t think he could do 
better to give a greater variety. 


8. Lleft the Constitooshen, the thirty-six States, 
and the flag with 36 stars onto it in their hands. 
Now at Columbus I shel vary it thusly :-— 

1. The Constitooshen, flag and sars. 

2. The Joodis Iskariot biznis. 

8. Swingin round the cirkle. 
At Stoobenville, agin, az follows: 


2. Swingin round the <irkle. 


$. Constitooshen, 06 and glee , wuanges. 


that speech, and divid- 
H ” 
ed it up into sections on purpis. 


Jatform fell down, = 


na dozen uv em. ! 
he 4Xi 


Baltimore.—There wuz a spontaneous recepshun 
here, wich wuz gratifying to us. 
wuz immense, and the mottoes expressive. One 
division wuz headed by the identikle indivijoel 
who fired the first shot at the Massachusetts men 
He is an ardent supporter of President 
J One flag wuz one capchered 
from a Injeany regiment at the first Bull Run, at 


“Things is becomin 
people will stand that. 
e flags uv both sec- 


shuns wich wuz lately borne by foes, now. min- 


and all uv em cheer- 


At last we arrived at Washington, hevin swung 
entirely round the cirkle and found traitors North 
The demonstrashen to greet the 
President on his arrival wuz immense. 
clerks in all the departments wuz out, at least 
them ez wuzn’t will wish they hed bin, ez their 
names wuz all taken, the solgers on dooty wuz 
ordered out, and altogether it wuz the most spon- 
taneous exhibition I ever witnest. 


The 


The mayor 


The President replied: If he 
wuz Joodis Iskariot who wuz the Savior—told 
him he hed swung round the entire cirkle and hed 
found traitors on all sides uv it, though sence he 


Indianapolis, he wuz 


satisfied there wuz the heft uv them in the North, 


ft the Constitooshun 


and the thirty-six States, and the flag with 36 


He hed bin Alder- 


men uv his nativ village, and Congressman, and 


Vice-President, and 


President, wich latter circumstance he considered 
forchnit, but wuz, after all, an Humble Indivij'le. 
He didn’t feel his oats much and wood do his 


well ez agin his mis- 


And so ended the Presidenshal excursion. 


V. Nassy, P. M., 


(wich is Postmaster.) 
(and likewise chaplain to the expedishun.) 
I forgot to menshun that at Chicago we 
laid the corner-stone uv a monument to Douglas. 
The occurrence hed entirely slipped my memory. 


P. V. N. 


rs’ CoNVENTION.— 


I *ictures of the Leading Participants.—The chief 
man in the convention was Col. Lewis D. Camp- | § : ree 
bell, the recently appointed minister to Mexico— | i™mense business and receiving the many who 


politician than as a 


Indeed, his services in the field are 
hardly remembered even in his own State. He 


a successful politi- 


cian—his perfect frankness disarms you even when 
you know you are being beaten. : 
directly for what he wants; if you oppose him he | S*™e- Accordingly there arose a popular clamor 
seems to concede everything at once as a personal | against his monopoly of so simple and lucrative 
favor—yet before you know it he has carried his | # >Usiness, and the treasury department decided 


He strikes out 


position that it will | 


de 06: make further | gents, with the aid of the national banks, and 
Jay Cooke was put aside. 


f Jersey City, about | 


hotel in the evening | 


are like those of a 


the old school, per- 


body as far as the base of the ! 
| heck—age, or perhaps a touch of the palsy, throw- | 
| ing his head forward at an angle of at least thirty | 
His face is smoothly shaven and not 


ugh torehead. He 


/so brushes his thin white hair that it almost hides | ¢ 
day to look up a restaurant for a needed lunch, | 
‘with perhaps the accompanying temptation to | 
drink, Jay Cooke & Company have a kitchen | 
and dining-room on the floor below their bank- | 
ing house, and from 12 to 2 each day serve there 

he seems to have partially Jost control of the good dinner to some thirty-five attaches of their | 
| organs of utterance. I noticed that, both in pub- | © 
lic and private, he mispronounced many words, 
| and then, seeming to recognize his mistake by the ™ é 
, Speaking a differ- S!7e Ut. 
persons would be deemed no small matter in an 


sunken and faded 
in his appearance, 
was very visibly 
hair as temporary 


et, after all, failing 


he is concerned, a 


| whom the thorns of life rarely find. There’s 28 are the sates and money-drawers up stairs. 
nothing positive about him; even his kind and on hgh 
He's Partners are with him in these things also. He } 
isa member of St. Paul's Episcopal church at | 
Cheltenham, and a right hand supporter of its 
rector, Rev. R. J. Parvin, well known as an ear- 
nest Christian worker of the Dudley Tyng stamp, 
‘forward in union movements for the evangeliza- 


magnetism. 
nds it easier and 
to do something. 
n the army, and 


dkercher 


rty, I wept 
stopped the 
called her at- 


ceable wuz a 
late war, each with a 
uniform into wich they 
had ben mustered out, with this motto—‘‘We are 
willing to go the a leg er A. Johnson. 
r company uv solgers who st al 
aan "nis inscripshen—“ Wat jwe didn’t 
get by bullets, we shel get by ballots." 
Re ES ge The President cut down his speech just one- 
half here—in swingin round the cir: 


An- 
had each lost an 


kle he omitted 


found traitors or che South- 
to menshun that he fo sang ot cacy 


Anuther man, who 


His Eggslency 
be more variety. “it 
Cincinnati,”’ sed he, “I observed the following 


Joodis 


The President 


the perceshun 


He seemed to | &28Y to manage millions without a directing mind. 
he asked for, yet! The loan dragged; money was needed much 
carried out his own programme to the letter.” It | faster than it came; contractors grew clamorous, 
and the soldiers suffered. 
as he talked the matter over with the Jerseyman— | SUght again. ‘ 
standing squarely in front of him with a hand on P¥t into his hands, with the suggestion from the 
| secretary that if he disposed of two millions per 
: day, it would be satisfactory, and under the cir- 
| cumstances all that could be expected. Then as 
_ before, the enterprising banker showed his con- 
over the deeply-set fidence in the loyal masses, and his reliance in an 
unsubsidized but well retained press. 
ability as a financier he combined tact as an ad- 
that of'a leader and VeTtiser, and soon his sales of the new loan ran | 
/up to five millions daily; and before his work 
'was completed he disposed of forty millions in 
He is a small the hours of a single business day. 
national banker was shown to be a public bless- 


are fed. 
beyond hours, they also have dinner if they de- 


brought him his promotion, bringing themselves 
ini and sdvincamnnt also. He stands erect 
and five feet ten, wears a broad Shakespearsan 
collar, and is the most courteous and soldierly of 
gentlemen. For the rest, he has a bronzed com- 
plexion, very prominent cheek bones, an inefficient 
nose, a high and retreating forehead, soft brown 
hair, a full dark whisker and moustache, and 
pleasant eyes that betray no desire to look below 
the surface of things. : : 
There were a dozen or more major-generals in 
the convention, several of whom have a national 
reputation. There was Steedman, ‘‘the Demo- 
cratic war-horse of Ohio,” as an admirer called 
him in proposing cheers; he looks like the owner 
of a two-thousand-acre-farm, all paid for, well- 
stocked and under good cultivation ; the noticeable 
thing about him is his large mouth ; and next, his 
bad teeth; and then his practical and not unkindly 
eye. ‘There was Crittenden, son of the Crittenden, 
a courtly man of medium size with the feasures 
of an Indian, winning the good will of every 
stranger who took hishand. ‘There was Loomis, 
of Michigan, long chief of artillery in the army of 
“‘Pap’’ Thomas, and now a revenue collector—a 
tall, unpretending, round-shouldered man, who has 
an exceedingly large and high forehead, whose 
hair and whiskers are slightly silvered, whose 
smile is seemingly tempered with a tinge of sad- 
ness, whose manners and general appearance 
suggest a prosperous country merchant. There 
was Kilby Smith, a Pennsylvania delegate, a per- 
fumed gentleman evidently very proud of his long 
and bushy semi-auburn hair, wearing a handsome 
and costly jewel in a ruffied shirt bosom, yet, for 
all this, looking like a prompt and courageous and 
intelligent officer. There was the junior Thomas 
Ewing, who lives in Wazhington and wants to be 
a senator from Kansas; a pale and thoughtful 
man, a good lawyer, with the air of 4 close stu- 
dent, a speaker who argues with you ad is above 
all applause-catching clap-trap, a reserved gentle- 
man of thirty-eight years, one would say, with a 

rojecting lower jaw, a high and sqtarish fore- 
Coat. black hair thrown behind his ears, and an 
unshaved face. ‘There was Sol Meredith, an 
Indian collector, a political general, a drfeated 
congressman, who thought his chances of eection 
might be improved by cowhiding Julian, his 
opponent; he is a spaze and slab-sided Hocsier 
about six feet and a half in length, with no fore- 
head to speak of, but with nose enough for a small 
family—one of the oddest, ungainliest and least 
prepossessing of mortals. ‘There was Este, the 
writer and reader of the address, one of the Wash- 
ington delegates in this body and the representa- 
tive of New Mexico in the Philadelphia Johnson- 
Convention—a stoutish gentleman of thirty-five 
or thereabouts, with a plump and handsome face, 


artful carelessness—a moderate Johnson man and 


finslly, there was Alex. McCook, one of the Mc- 





on square and firmly set jaws. ; 
The pet of the convention was Custer. His 
twenty-six years are as much as some men’s 
thirty-three. He sat on the platform, but took 
little part in the proceedings. His boyish figure 
is full of springs and electricity. He seemed fitful 





in his chair or beating up and down the platform 
like a young leopard. 


i 
bold, with small, (li yoliow goatee, sad thal 


of these coming days. 
./alryman has much intellectual ability is a ques- 
.| tion not yet settled. He has will that never fears, 


power. 
he really undertakes—for the instant, or the mo- 
ment, or the hour, he is the thing he does. ‘Thus, 
yesterday, when the convention got into that snarl 
about the order of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, he turned the tide by springing to the front 
of the platform and calling for three cheers for the 
Fenians. It was a trick, of course; but, on the 
instant, he stood there not leading the cheers, but 
himselfa cheer. His manner is cold but strangely 
impassioned. They called on him for a speech— 
he sitting near the front of the platform. He shook 
his head slowly and abstractedly. They kept 
calling, and suddenly he rose and _ retired to the 
rear, behind half a dozen gentlemen. The 
shouted again and again—Granger was trying to 
get order enough to be heard while he explaired 
that the general would not speak—Campbell and 
Heath and Graham were trying to hush the elsmor 
with uplitted hands—Custer paused an instsnt in 
short walk on the further side of the stage, sprang 
toward the front, thrust Campbell away with his 
right hand and Granger with his left, and while 
his own name yet hung on their lips, usited the 
whole convention in three magnificent cheers for 
the old flag. Hlow he did it I never shill know; 
but henceforth I can understand why the rebels 
so feared his cavalry, can understand ow he got 
such splendid service out of his horsemen.“ Liz- 
on,”’ in the Daily Advertiser. 


cease ala 


Jay Cooke's Bankinc-Hovuse.—Jay Cooke is 
& name almost as well known in connection with 
the great conflict as Grant or Farragut. Indeed, 
he represented the financial forces, as they did 
those of the army and navy; and but for the 
combination of blue-coats, iron-clads and green- 
backs, the rebellion could not have been sup- 
pressed. 

: The banking-house of Jay Cooke & Company 
ison South Third street, just below Chestnut, 
next above the old Girard bank, which was for- 
merly the United States bank. Its exterior 
shows a brown stone front, plain and substantial 
as most Philadelphia buildings. Within is the 
capacious banking room, large enough to bewil- 
der a Wall street man. It is marble tiled and fur- 
nished with carved black-walnut desks and coun- 
ters. On either side of the main entrance are 
handsomely-furnished reception rooms for ladies 
who may have business there. At the right 
hand is the banking department, under the care 
of John W. Sexton, one of the partners, while 
the bond department is opposite, in charge of 
George ©. Thomas, another of the firm. The 
vault at the rear of the principal room is almost 
as large as some New York banker's offices; it is 
gas-lighted and supplied with three or four mas- 
sive safes, either one large enough to hold a na- 
tion’s wealth in gold or greenbacks. 

_In an inner room, simply but richly furnished, 
sits Jay Cooke, systematizing and directing his 


call upon him for special interviews. He is a 
man of no ordinary intellectual powers, as he 
proved himself in the position of government 
banker. ‘Taking first the original five-twenty 
loan, he disposed of it so rapidly and with such 
ease that it seemed as if anybody could do the 





thenceforth to sell its bonds through its own 


But the new plan 


worked far from smoothly. It was found not so 


Then Jay Cooke was 
The new seven-thirty loan was 


With 


a carefully nursed black moustache, and long black 
hair tossed back from his high forehead with most 


a mest sensible and pleasant companion. And 


Csok’s of course,—a short and stout and _ half- 
overgrown boy of thirty-five. with low, broad and 
upright forehead over the frankest and pleasantest 
of blue eyes, and a most insignificant nose resting 


and nervous—sitting now half an hour in perfect 
silence and abstraction, and then turning uneasily 


His picture is everywhere 

known—the face rosy, the chin long but weak, 

the nose long and strong, the foragad high and 
: eyes, 


1 - goatee, and that 
mousf\Gus head of long auburn hair thrown over 
his ears in careless ringlets envied of all the giris. 
Be careful, Custer, or your ringlets and your 
bright neck-tie will be the death of you in some 
Whether the little cav- 


and is in himself a magnetic battery of wonderful 
He throws himself wholly into whatever 
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tion of the masses. Mr. Sexton, one of his part- 
ners, is a leading man in the Baptist ‘Tabernacle 


Another partner, Mr. Thomas, was for years su- 
rintendent of the Sunday-scheol ot old St. 
aul’s in this city, of which Dr. Tyng was for- 
merly rector, and where, later, Dr. Newton has 
eng cp many of his famous sermons to children. 
‘ow he is in the same church with Mr. Cooke. 
Mr. Cooke is a genial, generous Christian gentle- 
man, unlike some of our millionaires, and yet, 
to the honor of the American name, not alone of 
his class in this regard. He seems not to so lose 
himself in business even in business hours, but 
that he can turn, as though he had nothing 
weightier on his mind, to talk with one who calls 
to speak of a gardener wishing a place, and to 
another to discuss the qualities of this one or that 
of the Sunday-school missionaries whom he em- 
loys in the West or on the Atlantic border, as 
he has judged them from their regular monthly 
letters and reports which he has evidently stud- 
ied with care. With all his skill as a money get- 
ter, he does not seem to be absorbed in that occu- 
pation. Indeed, a certain portion of all the _prof- 
its of this great banking-house go systematically 
to benevolent objects, and many who know of 
the good deeds of the several partners are re- 
joiced at their business success.— Philadelphia cor. 
of Springfield Republican. 


Tue Fouty or Sacriezc:nxG PRINCIPLE.— 
That it was the aotivn of Northern men that led 
the Conventon of Loyal Southrons not to support 
colored suffrage, is admitted; and such action 
will prove fatal, it is feared, toany effort that may 
be made hereafter to obtain political justice for the 
colored race. If Northern men cannot, at this late 
day, so much as tolerate colored men at the polls, 
what could be expected of Southern men, when 
they have obtained the blessing of restoration, and 
no longer have anything to fear from Northern 
men? The folly of this sacrifice of principle by 
Northern men is made strikingly apparent by the 
caustic criticisms of the Johnsonian journals on 
their conduct. The Boston Post is even more 
lively than usual on the manner in which Northern 
Republicans have acted. ‘The ‘no compromise’ 
party,” says that journal, ‘‘that will have ‘the 
whole or none,’ that hold to ‘the perfect equality 
of all men,’ that go for justice and right and the 
elevation of the lowly, and insist on the Southern 
States giving the ballot to the blacks before being 
admitted to their rightful places in the Union, 
would noi permit the ‘Southern Loyalists’ to de- 
clare for negro suffrage in their platform, prefer- 
ring to keep the blacks where they are, and bring 
railing accisation against Andrew Johnson for 
‘persecuting’ them. Remember that the South- 
ern members were out-and-out for negro suffrage ; 
it was the Northern delegates who choked off that 
sentiment from expression, because it would en- 
danger the fall elections. This is the party of 
firmness and courage, of tough backbone and 
sturdy determination tor the right! ‘These are the 
men who hate and despise everything like a ‘poli- 
cy,’ and never flinch from the avowal of their 
faith, pure and unadulterated!’ ‘The sting of this 
is in its truth; and the reproach it contains and 
conveysis one under which honest Kepublicans are 
by n> means patient, because it is not chargeable 
on them that they have beea guilty of the offense 
indicated. It is only a few managers who are the 
guilty parties.—but it is impossible that punish- 
ment in such @ Case should be fairly apportioned. 








responsible, for whe diectaims th; 
openly condemns it! If they have vn 4) si 
nothing jg said in condemnation of their offtuse 


forth. 
by giving their support to the Democrats. 


stand between the colored man and full citizenship. 


ment to his proper place, and he would step into 
it at once. Then there would be none to oppose 
lus just claim. Such being the case, Democrats 
cannotexpectthat even those who disapprove of the 
failure of Republicans fully to support their prin- 
ciples, will go over to them, and help restore them 
to power. 
being up to their professions, but they cannot say 
their own party is ready to do what Republicans 
gladly would do but for the oppositon which Dem- 
ocrats make to its being done. Withdraw demo- 
cratic opposition to colored suffrage, and justice 
would prevail, and peace be restored to the land. 
—Boston Traveller. 
Harmonious Locomotive WuistLEs.—The 
question is asked if it is necessary that locomo- 
tive whistles should be soloud and shrill?’’ The 
New York Evening Post says: “We have noticed 
that those used on the locomotives of the New 
York and Albany Railroad are pitched upon a 
lower key. ‘They produce a heavy and deep 
sound, which gives sufficient warning, and is a re- 
lief from the ear-piercing shriek. This is a grav- 
er annoyance and a more serious matter than most 
persons imagine. All who live near the railroad 
stations must know what the annoyance is; but 
to the sick, in some cases, it may be almost a mat- 
ter of life and death. Toa patient lying low with 
a nervous fever, and laid to sleep by careful hands, 
this horrid shriek may be a death-knell. Of 
course we do not object to anything that is re- 
quired by the public convenience and safety. The 
Jaw allows railroads to be run near our houses and 
through our grounds, and we submit. But the 
railroad managers need not inflict unnecessary an- 
noyance upon the public. If a low, deep roar is 
found on trial to give as good a warning as a shrill 
shriek, railroad managers would greatly oblige the 
public by having the form or tone of the locomo- 
tive whistles changed. It is a little thing for 
them, but a great thing for the aged, the sick, and 
the nurses of infants who live along their lines.’ 








Taste In W1NeE-Bippinc.—Anacreon, it ap- 
pears, preferred the wine of Cyprus; Horace, Fa- 
lerian; Frederick the Great drank Monzillac, 
which he sent for to Bergérai; the celebrated lady- 
killer, the Duke de Richelieu, sent for Fronsal 
from Bordeaux; and the first Napoleon, Cham- 
bertin, which, by-the-by, the English govern- 
ment refused to supply his table with at St. 
Helena. Gay and gallant Henry IV. only tol- 
erated the light wine of Jurancon, whereas the 
mighty diplomatist, Talleyrand, preferred Gruan- 
Larose, now so much sought for on your side of 
the Straits. Madame de Sevigné patronized the 
white wine of Limoux, and Louis XV. the spark- 
ling vintage of Samur. Marlborough only ad- 
mitted to his table the light wines of the Rhine, 
and the Duke of Wellington preferred Hermitage. 
Montesquieu, even in his most serious works, 
praises the vintages of Breda, grown within four 
miles of Bordeaux. Francois I. drank nothing 
but Chiverny; and Romieu, champagne, of which 
he made the: somewhat blasphemous remark: | 
“Champagne is like religion—a little philosophy 


church and a prominent Sunday-school worker. | 


The party to which the said managers belong 
must suffer because of their want of honesty. It 
is not enough to say that the managers alone are | CANCELLING AND COPYING PRESSES, 


eir action, or who 


there is a certain plausibility in what the Demo- 
crats say of the action of the Republican party,— 
and we must make up our minds to meet with not 
a few reflections like those we have copied from 
the Post. If such reflections are not liked, let 
there be an end to the conduct that called them 
Yet it should be very unwise in those who 
do not approve of the course of the Northern men | —— = 
at Philadelphia, to think anything would be gained 
i They 
would do nothing for the colored race, were they 
to cone into power; and it is they alone who 


Letthem withdraw their opposition to his advance- 


‘They may taunt Republicans with not | 


| TWO HUNDRED 
| Beautiful Songs, Dueta, Trios and Sacred Pieces for 50 cents. 
**MERKY CHIMES,” designed for juvenile classes, public 
schools, seminaries and young folks at home. Prefixed to 
«hich are elementary instruction, attractive exercises, &c., 
&e. By L.O. Emerson. Price 50 cents. Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., PusLtsHers, 
Sept. 29. 3t 277 Washington street. 


NING’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


A SOCIAL CANTATA. 


In two parts. 
Cutt. This Cantata introduces the hearty 








ALL THE LEADING 
Choirs, all the best Singing Schools, the principal Musical 
Conventions, all families of musical taste, are uxing L. O 


| Kuenson’s new book of Church Music, “TILE JUBILATE,” 
| decidedly the best work of its kind before the public. Price 


supply it, directions for which are given. 





amusement whenever produced. 

21.00; on receipt of which it will be sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pustisiers, . 
Se 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE CANTATA. A WINTER EVE- 


s by Sipvey Drer; music by C. A 
tobe 5, ‘plearenea: whieh 
render enjoyable the long evenings of our Northern winters. 
Among these are a “* Quilting Bee,” a** Snow walling” scene. 
‘“ Hide and Seek,” Love Scenes, Comic Scenes, and other at 
tractive features. The Cantata can be sung without action 
or scenery, but if the latter is desired, a little ingeauity will 
It is easily 
brought out,” and ¢sunot fail to offord satisfaction and 
Price, cloth, $1.25; paper, 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
(1, We FREELAND, BEARD & CO. 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


A. W. BEARD, 
L. L. HARDING, 


C. W. PRERLAND 
J. MH. PREELAND, 
May 12. 6m 








DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 7 




















BY JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 


ars 
Superintendent of the Publle Schools af Boston, and author | Y* PIANOFORTES TO LET. 
of the American Union Speaker, ete. Aug. 5. 3m 


Beautifelly Ilastratcd. Price 65 cents. eee 





reasonable prices, and every instrument warranted for five 








“Jt is admirable in its plan and its selections.’’— Moses T. 
Brown, Prof. Elocution, Tufts College. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 


No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 





Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address 


TAGGARD & THOMPSON, 








Lectures on Modern Atheism, 


BY ERNEST NAVILLE, 


Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, ( Acade- 


my of the Moral and Political Sciences), late P tiemary of all sorts. Aug 5. 





CATERS, on the shortest notice, and at rearonable 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superier IceeCreams, Cake and Ceonfec- 





npane: Sept. 22. 277 Washington -treet.. | ——————> [SS 
— agi = DITSON & CO., Pus.isners, De ae SSSR TNE a oe CARAT TORT CED =! A U 8 T I N & H A N ‘s . 
Sept. 29. iy 277 Washington street. 
pests Se A Bi Se PIANOFORTES. INDIGO, SUMAC, COCHINEAL, &c- 
/ . j Milk Street, cor. Batterymarch, 
NOW READY. a ae 116 ae 
J PIANOFORTE _ Hl. AUSTIN. : D. G. HANDY. 
THE PRIMARY UNION SPEAKER, RSS RE uae a as 
} 2 =D PIECES, a ’ ate 
CONTAINING ORIGINAL AND SELECTE oii li C =< nua ne ute wARDeon..& CO. 
— FOR — ’ 
No. 6 Temple Place, ce * 
Declamation and Recitation im Primary | Wi)) keep constantly on handa — supply of all the vari- DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
Scheels. ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most} WA RNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 


Ne. 61 Bread, cer. ef Milk Street, Boston 
Aug 19. 3m 


tts" & CARPENTEB 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTS AND VARNISH. 





A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF B® “RIALS POR PainTeRs’ USB 


. 29. Cc hill, Besten. 2t FOR SALE AT 
Sept. 29. 29 Cern » Beston "___ | Fates, for isis chins: Waueias Store 107 & 100 State Street. 
: ; Pa or Priva D Factery 73 te 79 Clintom Street. 
THE large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to) w,¥ 19. 6m 
. . Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. SS eB a PART 
HEAVENLY FATHER. ee toca 6 RREDEAM. 


FRESCO PAINTERS 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 





of Philosophy in the University of Geneva. —-- 


R Ne. 608 Washingten St., Besten. 





Translated from the French by HENRY DORNTON, M.A., 
English Chaplain at Geneva. 

Contents: Lecture 1. Our Idea of God. 2. Life without 
God; Part I. The Individual ; Part II. Society. 3. The 
Revivalof Atheism. 4. Nature. 5. Humanity. 6. The Cie- 
ator. 7. The Father. 

Published ia a hand 16mo vol Price $1.75. 

Copier sent by mail free of postage on receipt of the 
price. A liberal discount allowed to clergymen, teachers 
and students, 

Libraries supplied on most favorable terms. 


WM. V. SPENCER, 


203 Washington St., corner eof Bremficid. 
Sept. 29. ut 


FALL STYLES! 


OLD STATE HOUSE, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 
Invite attention to their Fall Importations 
—or— 

English, Scotch and French Suitings, 
— AND— 


FALL OVERCOATINGS. 
Alao, a FULL STOCK of Goods for DRESS SUITS 











~ STATIONERY GOODS, 
ACCOUNT BOOKS, &C. 


— 


JOSIAH LL. FAIRBANKS, 
136 Washingten Street, 


manship and style. 





OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 
June 23 tf 


CHARLES A. SMITH & CO. 


Miesars. C. A. S. & Co. are enabled to offer partic- 
ularly advantageous inducements in regard to prices, work- 


Washington and State Strects, 





They are prepared to design and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding and Emboss- 
ing on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 





LUCAS HABERSTROE. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
Feb. 17. tf 





MECHANICAL. — 
m- FAIRBANK’ 


Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuine!!! 





Druggists’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. 


Store Furniture. 
Our unLy Warehouse in ROSTON ts 
808 Weilk St., corner of Batterymarch St. 











Importer and Dealer in Staple and Fine Stationary, 


Drawing, Writing, Note and Letter Papers, 





OFFICE AND COUNTING-HOUSE SUPPLIES, 


JAPANNED TIN WARE, 


*, Gold, Stcel and Quill Pens, 
PENKmyes, PAPER SHEARS, SCISSORS, POCKET 
BOOKS, va PER FASTNERS, REVENUE STAMPS, 
&C., &C. 

Blank Acceunt Booty, of all descriptions constant- 
ly on hand, and made to order 1~ +he best style of work- 


385 Washington Street, 
HAaVE® REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR 


PIANOS 











BOSTON, 
IMPORTERS OF 
Foreign Engravings, 
Chromos, Etchings, &c. 
AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


(<¥™ Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
Teachers. tf July 7. 


— AND — 
ART GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT; 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Leeking-Glasses and Picture Frames, 
IMPORTERS OF 


AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART, 

Ne. 234 Washington Street, Beaton. 

Seren sapere x ew ae DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT 
+ ss July 7. 
ISAAC W. MAY, ret 
CARD & JOB PRINTER, 


Ne. 39 State Street, Beston. 


CROQUET GAMES. 


FIFTEEN DIFFERENT STYLES, 





Entrance also at No. 2 Congress Street. 
(> Orders solicited for every description of Printing for 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, etc. Particular at- 
tention given to Printing in colors. Blanks of all kinds 
printed at short notice. tf. Aug. 25. 


From Ergut To Seventy-Five DouuaRs a Set. 





D. OO. GOOPRICIHI, 








W.W. BROOM’S 302 Washington Strect. 


York. Donations and subscriptions are to be sent to the ed- 

















Twenty to Thirty per cent., Gold Basis. 


—— Irving Morss Secretary. 


manship. 3m July 28. Now is the time to purchase a first-class Piano at a rea- 
ee : = . — === | sonable price. 3m July 7. 
L. A. ELLIOT @& CoO., en er 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE, 


Looking-Glass Plates, 


Aug. ll. tf 
TEMPLE OF OPINIONS ———_——_— HELE ORE ee TE RU ADORE 
Is the only monthly advocate of inpartial rights in New ALLEN’S 
- .’ 


Sept. 8. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO. 


- INSURANCE. 


6 he NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

$200,000, 
and cash assets exceeding 

$400,000, : 
continue to inaure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 





$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10) Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A. A. Wellington, 
Solomon Piper, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Kd. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel BE. Sawyer. 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Aug. 26. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


Silas Pierce, 

H. N. Hooper, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 





Nw ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE [NSURANCE 


COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 





This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, rorTY PER CENT. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
its workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. 





Directors. 
John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 
B. F. STEVENS, Presrdent. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Mortann, Medical Examiner. ly Oct. 6. 


ie INSURANCE COMPANY OF 











itor, New Photographic Rooms, 
Ne. 119, John Strect, New York City. Be : LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
July 14. tf 6 TEMPLE PLACE, PERCY M. DOVE.............000-: MANaorr. 
= = BOSTON, Authorized Capital ........ .....ceeees 910,000,000 
SQUAILS. Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- | Paid upc. pital and Reserves...........-. 36,000,000 
ties in the execution of | 22,000,000 


A fine assortment of this entertaining Game, SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 


Just the thing for a stormy day in the country. MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 





D. O. GOODRICH, 


+ 


whother on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 














tographs cheerfully shown. June 2. 
302 Washington Street. | __ SERS E ee - 
Florian tue - mcalaecbainanindenato eet IY on CEL DL RIOR IE ERO TEL SESE SCHOOLS. 
AMES PLOW COMPANY. |= Dil EES is 


SUCCESSORS TO 
OLIVER AMES & SONS, 
~~ AND— 
NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


— ARR 


Appian Way, Old Cambridge. 





Boys fitted for College, Scientific School, or Counting 
Houre. 

Fat. Term commences Sept. 10, 1866. 

Pupils received at any time. 

A few pupils will be received into the family of the Prin- 
cipal, at 81 Inman Street, Cambridgeport. 

Aug. 11. tf JOSHUA KENDALL. 


MACHINES. = 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Garden, Grass and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, | - 
Ker, &ee 














FINANCIAL. 








| well adapted to their position. Those now engaged are clear- 
ing from $50 to $150 per mos. For particulars, address 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
Sept. 15. 3m 118 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


QUINCY HALL, {over Quincy Market,) | 
BOSTON; | 

mers | 

| 





No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. 


FacrTorigzs aT 
WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MASS. 


Boston, 28 Summer -treet, corner of Atch. Deposits 
in this institution draw interest at the rate of five per cent. | 
| per annum for all full months they remaininthe bank. All| 
| deposits, with the interest accruing thereon, are guarantied | 





leads you from it, whereas a great deal brings 
you back to it.’’—Zondon Star. 


“ARGUMENT FOR THE Spoon.’’—By Mrs. Howe. 
Stir the draught whose fragrant vapor 


Saw the help vou did not try; 
Waiting for your busy stirring, 

All its sweets might buried lie, 
Till the solvent spell you found 














And thus a 


ng, even to those who would not agree with him .; 
hat it was thus with a national debt. 


That the crystal's net unwound. 


Oft in characters or faces 


oe | TOUSE, STORE, BANK, FACTORY, OFFICE AND — 
That repel us or forbid ; | CHURCIL SHADES, WIRE SCREENS, &e. ; particular at- — — 


Oft in troubles and disgraces 

Is some precious flavor hid. ls 
At the silver touch of faith | 
Sweetness self surrendereth. 





Something of a novelty, to a New England | 


man, is the dining-hall of this Philadelphia bank- | 
ing house. 


: that their clerks need not be under , 
he necessity of running out in the middle of the 


stablishment, and this at no cost to those who } 
In case any of the clerks are detained | 


The providing for a family of thirty-five 


Jay Cooke is active in good works, and his | 


. ‘ . : . nga ed to the capacity of childrea, and there is a fascination 
to get the right combination of sounds. , ordinary boarding-house, and a visit in the fore- + yout it that at once attracts and holds their attention. It 
Gen. Gordon Granger has recently painted a 4 the banking-house kitchen shows the } ie profusely illustrated with engravinzs, and contains Ticeiee 
very rosy picture of the situation in the South. C00K who reigns there as busy in her sphere as 1s 
the lta above in his; while the larder and 
, >» men. crockery-closet are as well stored a: ir kind ' 
He’s one of the men fter their kia interested in education. ; 


| Pages of Colored Maps, with numerous questions on each. 


| CHARLES HI. BRUCE &CO., 


| tention paid to the making and hanging of the same. 


Aug. 4. 3m. 


ses | to the depositor by a capita) stock of two hundred thousand | 

ait | dollars. Bank op:n for deposits and payments daily from 
' Qo'clock A.M. to 3 o'clock P.M.; and Saturday until 8) 
| o'clock P.M., for the accommodation of mechanics and la- | 

RICHARD HOLMES, Preside 





3 GOEORADO. 


Persons wishing to make safe investments in Colorado en- | boring classes. 








Mingles with the dreams of home; | terprises, under prudent and honest management, will find | Sept. 8. ” aycesaipal nae areata 
Silver wand in fingers taper it for their interest to call on Le LS 
Through the amber liquid roam. JOHN WETITERBEFR, | PAPER, ETC 
Harsh and bitter was this cup; No. 11 Phoenix Building, Boston, |__| ee es 
You were loth to take it up. Agent of Crosby & Thompson's Process of Gold Saving. | — : ; = 
But I smiied at your demurring, e inna ee by a . wanes = ae ( ST Liek Asc a 





ena 5 aig Remon aes IE a ’ ' : } be put into paper. — being exposed toinspection. The 
J . os | highest cash prices paid. 
WIN DOW SHADES!! = . GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
see Paper MaNvuPactunsrs, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
tf 


MANUFACTURERS OF Aug 19. 





Stone ORNAMENTAL GOODS. 
HADES lettered in a superior style. } BSS Boe 
Mesquite Screens and Bed Canepies aie = 5 aa 


> RUVA TE 8 CE OC OL... 





"Se losoiga 100 local and superannuated Min- | : 


isters to engage in a business easy and lucrative, and | 


| 31 1N66. 


| Fire Premiums in 1864..............-000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 
Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 

Tneures againat the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 


| other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 





This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most unquestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 


= | guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 


| claims, 
Po'icies issued ard all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 





STEPIIIEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Atterncey fer the Cempany. 
| M. C. WHIGGINSON Surveyor. ly July 7. 








CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 





( NITY OF BOSTON.—City Crerx's Or- 
| XJ rics, July 31, 1866.—Notice is hereby given that copies 
| of the General Lawaand Resolves passed by the Leginla- 
ture of Massachusetts daring the Session of 1466," can be 
obtained by the eitizens of Boston, on application at the 
several Potice Stations of this city, or at the Office of the 
City CLERK at City Hall, 8. F. McCLBARY. 
Aug. 4. City Clerk, 
NITY OF BOSTON.—Avpitor's Kerorts 
For Distaravtion.—Auditor’s Office, City Hall, July 
In pursuance of an order of the City Couneil, I 
hereby give notice that the Auditor of Accounts’ SAth An- 
nual Report of the Keceipts and Expenditures of the City 


| of Boston, for the financial year 1965-66, has been printed 


\ ERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, | and that the citize sean obtain copies of the same on ap- 


plication at the revernl Police Station Houses, and at the 
Auditor's Office, City Hall, School Street. 
Aug. 4. ALFRED T. TURNER, Auditor ef Accounts. 


ITY OF BOSTON.—Qvarantine.-In Board 
J of Aldermen, June 25, 1866. Ordered, That on and 
after the first of July, 1866, in addition to the order hereto- 
fore in force establishing quarantine regulations in regard 
to vessels from foreign ports, all vessels arriving from Amer- 
ican porta, south of the capes of Virginia, including Norfolk, 


shall be detained upon the quarantine grounds until they 


receive the proper clearance from the Port Physician. 
A true copy, Attest: 8. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


June D. 





LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, (‘ITY OF BOSTON.—Convervaxce to Mount? 


/ Horg Cemetery. Crry Hat, April 28, 1866. The 


public are respectfully informed that trem the firat of May 
| to the first of November, passengers will be conveyed to the 
| Cemetery by the Jamaica Plain Horse Cars, which leave the 
office of the Metropolitan Railroad, corner Tremont and 
Bromfield streets. at 1.10, 2.10, 3.10 o'clock, daily, connect- 
ing at Jamaica Plain with a coach, which, returning, leaves 
the Cemetery at 2.3), 3 30 and 5 o’elock, P. M. 


The 2.10 o'clock car on Sunday will be a special car, stop- 


ping at Dover street, and for the exclusive use of passengers 
| to the Cemetery. 


Through fare each way, 16 cents. 
By order of the Board of Trustees 





in great variety. Tasty Om Ciotas, Rustic Blinds, Picture Me: Pp CO. 6. Uo Bs | ae 5. tf CHARLES W. SLACK, Chairman. 

Cord, Shade Goods, Fixtures, Taxsels and Trimmings always on ITY OF : : — soe 
‘on hand. Window Shades and Lace Curtaios cleansed and Garaener and Florist. C MF BOSTON.—Aws Orpisnance To 
| put up in the bast manter. | GREENHOUSE, 12 WARREN 8T., AT THE CHAPEL. AMEND AN ORDINANCE RELATING TO THE PUB- 


NOW READY. 





Factory aND SALEsRoom, 


606 Washington %t., Boston, Mass. | 
Apr. 7. 3m 


Flowers, furnished with dispateh. 
Fuge Flowers neatly — at moderate prices 
GarpenixG in its various branches promptly attended to 





OUR WORLD; 








—oR— 


IMPORTANT July 7. tf 
TO INSURANCE COMPANIES. You acknowledge that 25 paceuend. 


* . ic > ‘~ rcent. of your loses are caused by that little Brimuone 
PI t oenones 12 Googrenhy | Sones the Luciren MatcH. Then why not, in your cor- 


ee eR MATCHES shail be used bs all whom you insure, and thus R. E. 
Small quarte. 116 pp. Price 90 cts. | save MILLIONS OF DOLLARS’ worth of property annually. , D 





A word to the wise,” &e. 
best but the cheapest in use; only 3 cents per box ; 3) cents 
The style in which this book is written isadmirably adapt- per dozen. 3t 





rate capacity, insist that the UNIVERSAL SAFETY 


These matches are not only the DENTIST, 
Ne. 16 Eliet Street, Besten. 


Sept. 22. | 
| Jan. 27. lyr 





} 


The book is well worthy the careful examination of all 


SAMUEL F. NICHOLS, | 4 rpteotid sssortment st LOW PRICES. 


PUBLISHER, 


43 Washingten St., Boston. | 
Sept. 22. 3 


m i LIC HEALTH.—Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Com- 
Greenhouse Plants, Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses and Cut oo, council of the City of Boston, in the City Council as. 
sem bied as follows :—Szction. | 
the Ordinance relating to the Public Health is hereby amend- 


* | ed by striking out in the fifth line the word “ Master,” and 
= Open from 6 A.M. to9 P.M. Sundays from 6 to 10 A.M. inserting in the place thereof the word ** Police,” 
ECT. 


. The thirty-fifth section of 


- The forty-second section ot said ordinance is 


en §=hereby stricken out and the following substituted therefor: 
Sect. 42. All vaults and privies shall be made of brick and 

| cement, and contain at least eighty eubic feet, and so con- 

—_—————— _ #tructed that the inside of the same hail be at least two feet 
, distant from the line of every adjoining lot, unless the own 

| oe ety ey ep (er of said acjoining lot shall otherwise agree and consent ; 
” and also from every street, lane, alley, court, square, or pub- 

lie place, or public or private passageway, and #0 a8 to be 





hed, opened and cleaned. Every vault 


con iently app 

shall be made tight, so that the contents thereof cannot es- 
re therefrom, except as provided in rection forty-three. 
All preparati 


for cleaning a vault or privy shall be made 
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TRAVELLING BAGS_ 
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FURNISHED AND PLAIN. 
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IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


oe 


37 Franklin Street, Besten. 


by the person entering said vault or privy, and in case of 
neglect to make such preparation the same shal! be made by 
the city, and the expense thereof be charged to such le 


Secr. 3. The fifty-recond section of said ordinance is here- 


- amended i t the word ‘‘of,” he 
ray. &. venues, | SOs Geet as oe, Cae 
the word “within.” 


In Boarp or ALpsaucy, July 23, 1866 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, Ped: sent down for concurrence. 


G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 
In Common Councit, July 26, 1866. 


D. O. GOODRICH, ideale Concurred. 
j JAMES HORSWELL, HENRY W. FRENCH, JOSEP STORY, President 
302 Washington Strect. EDW.W. KINSLET, WM. W. RHOADES. | Approved, duly 28, 1366. 
Aug. 11. if July 7. 6m | Aug 6. 4 ¥. W. LINCOLN, Ja., Mayor. 
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ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN- 
: IENT. 


Hay, Coal, Railroad. Platform and Coun- 
ter Scales, Farmere’ Butchers’, Grocers’, 
Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent, Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of 
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